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THEORIES OF THE STATE 


influence in the formation of the modern political theory 
and the structure of government. We give below such 
of them as appear to be consistent with the purpose of 
fhe essay. 


1. The Theory of Social Contract. 


Of all the views concerning the origin and justifica- 
tion of the State, the doctrine of social contract stands 
pre-eminent and is of supreme importance in the extent 
of its influence on present day political thought. 


It assumes an original non-political life of mankind 
antecedent to the institution of the body politic or the 
State. In this primitive stage or the ‘State of Nature’ 
AS it is called, man was found to obey the dictates of his 
reason or rather of his instinct — The Law of Nature? 
-——utterly uncontrolled by any laws of human imposition. 
In this natural state every man possessed only Natural 
Rights.’ In course of time, either because that condition 
was too good to last or because it was intolerable on 
account of the selfish aggression of individuals, man was 
compelled to desert it. He entered into an agreement 
with hig fellow-men, formed a union abandoning his 
‘Natural Rights’ in return for common protection, and 
thus created the civil society or the State. Natural 
law,”’ as Gettel says, © was replaced by the law of the 





1. Vide pp, 92-94, The Nature of the State—Willoughbye 
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State, which enforced by all created mutual rights and 
duties.» In addition to the formation of the body 
politic, the individuals constituting if had to reach a 
further agreement among themselves, according to which 


a government was created and authority concentrated in 
particular hands. 


This is in substance the theory of Social Contract, 
“Tt ig essentially individualistic, viewing the State as the 
deliberate creation of man, and the authority of govern- 


ment as resting ultimately on the consent of the 
governed. ”” 


This theory the idea of which is traced even in the 
writings of Plato and Aristotle,’ attained great pro- 
minence during the seventeenth and the eighteenth cen- 
turies, lending itself to divergent interpretations at the 
hands of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. According to 
Hobbes, the State of Nature being one of war, men by 
consent transferred their ‘Rights’ irrevocably to a com- 
mon authority who was expected to afford them pro* 
taction but who formed no party to the contract. Locke 
thought the State of Nature to be one of equality and 
freedom ’ but ultimately unsatisfactory and inconvenient. 
He therefore said that men were led to abandon their 
Natural State and submit to the restraint of the Civil 
Society. In the contract which they made however, the 
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See Tozar’s Introduction to Rousseau’s Social Contract. 
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FOREWORD 


A few years ago the University of Bombay 
decided to institute, in the M. A. curriculum, a 
degree by thesis as an alternative to the more 
ordinary degree by examination. The motive of 
this change was to encourage research and to make 
students think for themselves 


The Karnatak College has already been respon- 
sible for much creditable research through the 
medium of its Sanskrit Literary Association but this 
essay by Mr. B. B. Naik — recently accepted by the 
University —is the first thesis submitted from the 
College. Itis an attempt to elucidate the basic 
political ideas of the Ancient Hindus, and though I 
cannot unfortunately claim any persona} knowledge 
of the Sanskrit texts examined, I can recognize 
in it an honest and painstaking attempt to solve a 
difficult problem. 


A. C. FARRAN, 


PREFACE | 


While reading for the degree of B. A., I had 1 | 
study the Arthas’Astra of Kautilya along with my fellow 
students! by emploving modern critical methods pea 
the direction of Prof, V. G. Bhat, M. A. (cantab). Partly 
owing to the political genius of its author, and partly to 


the modern character of the administrative machinery 
described therein, my curiosity 





in ancient Indian 
Politics received an impetus which impelled me to study 


besides the Arthas/Astra, some more Sanskrit works 
bearing on the subject in question, like the Mahabhbaratr ” 
the Gautama Dharmasitra, the Manusmriti ete. Aci 

dently, I picked up some books written by orientalschola 
on Hindu Polity, namely, Prof. Serkar’s ‘ Political Inst + 
tutions and Theories of the Hindus’, Dr. Banarjee’s 


‘Public Administration in Aucient India” Jayaswal’s 
‘Hindu Polity,’ ete. But the conclusions arrived at by 


these scholars in regard to the political ideals and theo* 
ries of the ancient Hindus, which usually hinted af the 
existence of the elements of democracy, somehow | 
appeared to be in disagreement with the notions, which 1 
had formed after reading the books mentioned above. T° 
ascertain the correctness of my views I began to study | 


them, ( especially the Arthas/astra ), with great attention 

ee 

1. This was while we were working for the ' Studies in thé 

Arthas‘astra of Kautilya’ — a publication of the Sanskrit 

Literary Association, Karnatak College, Dharwar, i2 the 
year 1929, 
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PREFACE 


The whole trend of the essay is to show that the 
Ancient Indian political philosophy is not based, as 
80me scholars are tempted to believe, on the principles 
of democracy, but on the wider principle of Dharma. 


Now I have the very pleasant duty of tendering my 
Srateful thanks to Principal A. C. Farran, M.A.,LE.S. of the 
Karnatak College, Dharwar, for kindly writing the 
foreword and also for encouragement and valuable sug. 
gestions. I also offer my sincerest thanks to my tutor 
Prof. V. Gs Bhat, M.A. (Cantab). M.R.A.S., under whom 
I had the privilege and pleasure of working as a post- 
graduate student, for constant advice and paternal 
encouragement. But for hig able guidance it would 
bave been practically impossible for me to place this 
book before the public. I also take this opportunity of 
acknowledging my obligations to Principal G. B. Jathar, 
M.A.,I.E.S., for having provided me with all sorts of facili- 
ties while working for the egsay. Lastly, my cordial 
thanks are due to all my friends, and especially to 
Mr. K, Raneapur, for having prepared the manuscript for 
the prass, and also to Mr. Y. B. Jathar, B.A., L.L.B., the 
obliging proprietor of the Karnatak Printing Works, 
Dharwar, for the very nice get-up of the booklet. 


DHARWAR, B. B. NAIK 
14th November, 1932. 
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IDEALS OF 
ANCIENT HINDO POLITICS 


AND THE 


ARTHAS’ASTRA OF KAUTILYA 


THE THEORIES OF THE STATE AND 
THE INSTITUTION OF MONARCHY 


The Object of the essay—Origin of the State and justification 
of its authority—The Social Contract theory—Hobbes, Locke 
and Rousseau—-The Divine theory—The Historical theory— 
Monarchy, the earliest form of the body politio—Nature of 
Monarchy — Monarchy and Democracy compared—The State 
as conceived to-day 

The essay being primarily an attempt at a study of 
Ancient Hindu Politics in general and the Arthas‘Aastra 
of Kautilya in particular, 00 modern critical lines, we 
think it necessary, to treatin brief atthe very outset, 
those ideas of modern political science which are esgen- 
tial for its proper understanding. Accordingly, the first 
ebapter which forms as it were, the backgrourd of the 
thesis, has been cxclusively devoted for the concise pre- 
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sentation of the ideas of western political thinkers con: 
cerning thé state and its origin. 


Any inquiry in the field of political science, must be 
based on clear notions as regards the origin of the State 
and the justification of its authority. The question of 
the rationality of the authority of the State is intimately 
connected with the one of its origin, — Speculation, x 
says Leacock, “ as to the beginning of government i8 not 
merely a matter of historical curiosity, for it is intl 
mately connected with the more important question of 


the justification of government-the right of the State 
to be. ” 


With the dawn of political consciousness, MD, who 
blindly obeyed authority from sheer fear of physical oF 
supernatural force, attempted a rational explanation of 
political power. Crude concepts as to the origin of the 
State and its authority were followed by more reasonable 
theories which kept pace with the contemporary political 
experiments. To the modern analytical eye these 
apeculative theories of the past may appear fallacious, 
being in the main the outgrowth of the actual political 
conditions of their age, ‘explaining the institutions avd 
reflacting the motives and ideals underlying current 
political thought’ and thus liable to modification with 
fhe changes of time and its political ideals, These 
various theories although fallacious have exerted great 
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ruler was also a party and hence, Locke maintained that 
the contract was subject to dissolution the moment the 
monarch failed to aftend to hig duty. With Rousseau 
the State of Nature was one of ideal happiness relin- 
guished only because of the growing population and 
advancing civilization which brought evils in their train 
and marred the condition of this ™ idyllic felicity. ” 
According to the agreement which men formed the 
government was viewed a8 a mere instrument to carry 
out the orders of the General Will. 


From the above it can be easily seen that these 
philosophers offered their individual expositions of the 
theory in order to justify the political institutions which 
each of them affected: the first advocating absolute 
Monarchy, the second upholding ‘constitutional or 
limited Monarshy,: and the third pleading for modern 
Democracy. 


1. Though the fundamental principles on which the theory 
is based have been violently criticised, yet, it should be remem- 
bered, that the spirit of the theory is ever there to serve as the 
corner -stone of any state in any age. Cf. ‘* Whenever any form 
of govt. apart from the merest tyranny exists, reflection on the 
basis of the state cannot but lead to‘the notion thatit is based 
on the consent tacit or expressed, past or present, of its mem- 
bers’’. GD. H. Cole—in his introduction to R’s Social 
Contract. 
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2. The Theory of Divine Right. 


Next comes the theory of the divine right of kings. 
It sprang up in the period of religious strife between 
the papacy and the new protestant princes and was used 
first as a weapon of defence by the latter ; late it became 
a defensive weapon of the monarchists. The theory 
postulates that the institution of the State—and espe- 
cially that of monarchy is a deliberate divine creation. 
That the king is a trustee of the people directly appointed 
by God as his representative on earth. This theory 
makes the king responsible to God. 


3. The Present Political Theory. 

The edifice of the ‘ Historical or the Evolutionary 
theory ’ which is being advocated by the best of modern 
thinkers, is erected on the solid foundations of a vast 
amount of research work in the field of Anthropology. 

It views the State not as a deliberate human creat- 
ion or a Divine gift, butias an organism, subject to the 
ordinary laws of nature. It has, according to this theory, 
gone through a long process of growth or development 
and is comparable to physical or intellectual capabilities 
of man. It establishes that the State is not an inven- 
tion ; if is a growth, an evolution, the result of a sradual 
process throughout all the known history of man and 


receding into the remote and unknown past',” The 





1. Leacock :—Hlements of Political Science. 
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theory holds the institufion of Patriarchal family to be 
the primary unit of social organisation. According to it 
families combined to form a ‘gens’ or the ‘House’; 
groups of ‘houses’ formed a tribe, and finally a com- 
munity of tribes resolved itself into the State’, Ulti- 
mately the family discipline permeated the entire 
Orpanisation and hence the earliest distinctive political 
institution manifested itself averywhere in the form of 


mon archy’. 


Kautilya being the foremost exponent of the ancient 
Indian state-craft, if is buf natural that bis ideas con- 
cerning the State should exclusively hinge on the 
institution of monarchy. Before therefore, embarking 
upon the discussion of the subject proper itis essential 
for us to clarify our ideas sbout monarchy so as to 
employ them in our examination of the Arthas’astra. 


In this form of government in theory af least, aus 
thority ig concentrated in a single individual who is 
called the king. Heis the main-spring or repcsitory of 
the executive, judicial, and legislative powers, and con- 
sequently the administracive officials of the state are 
expected to carry out his behests. As a corollary to 

















1. Fora detailed desaription of the cvyolution of the State 
from the family, see Wilson’s The State-Chapter I. 

2. Ibis significant to note in this connection that Aristotle 
had long anticipated or rather outlined this theory of 
‘Evolution’ in his Politics. 
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thig his indefeasible sovereignty, follows the theory Of 
his overlordship with reference to that particular tract 
of country over which he exercises his sway. In monarchy 
men retain their possessions for themselves only during 
the pleasure of the king. Under this form of govern- 
ment, the State is completely identified with the ruler 
and hence all its activities tend to converge to the 
single end of promoting his own material prosperity. 
Furtbermore, the will of the monarch reigns supreme 
over the will of the people, and lastly what is called 
‘Civil liberty’ exists if at all only in a very restricted 
sense. [ft may only be said to exist in go far as the 
individual secures protection against his fellow-subjects. 
In other words, the institution of monarchy practically 
recognises no rights of Citizenship. 


The division of responsibility in monarchy and 
democracy can well be illlustrated by taking the figure 


of an Isosceles triangle. At the base we find the 


responsibility of the executive at its highest, whereas aa 
we proceed from the base towards the apex the respon- 
sibility gradually diminishes till at the vertex we find it 
at ifg minimum. So quite unlike the democratic state the 
monarchical state is not responsible to the mass of the 
people. Another point of distinction between the two 
is about the ultimate location of sovereignty. Whereas 
in monarchy the king is the final authority over the 
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problems of the State, in democracy it is the genera] 
will of the people alone. Finally, whereas in democracy 
the government or the administrative machinery derives 
its authority from the General will, in monarchy it 
derives its authority from the king alone. 

Before closing this chapter we are going to state in 
brief the evolution of the modern idea of the State as we 
want to utilise it later on for comparing it with its Hindu 
conception. 

Firstly, the State is viewed to-day as a pure secular 
organisation as distinguished from the Church or the 
religious institution. ‘The State, while not considered 
as immoral, ig now held to be essentially non-moral, 
and its activities and interests viewed as wholly indepen- 
dent of those matters that particularly pertain to the 


spiritual life of man.” 


This idea of the State has evolved from the theologi- 
cal to the metaphysical and thence to the positive stage. 
In the theological stage the institution of the State and 
everything pertaining to it—the law and its administra- 
tor—were regarded to have been invested with a halo of 
divinity. Religious and civic matters were almost iden- 
tified. This was the universal attitude of the earliest 
human society towards the State. Especially it persist- 
ed long among the nationg of the Kast. 


1. Willoughby - The Nature of the State,—P, 385, 
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In the next or the metaphysical stage not God but 
Nature was postulated to be the proximate cause of the 


State and its laws. The divine element however, was 


relegated rather to a subordinate position as God was 


recognised to be but indirectly related to the creation of 


the body politic. The Romans, who incorporated the 


idea of a rational universal law of Nature’ elaborated by 
the Stoic philosophers, thought all human laws con- 
formed to it and not to the Divine Law. 


With the disappearance of the groundless ideas of 
Divine and Natural laws, the conception of the State as 
a positive and secular institution came into vogue. 


Secondly, the modern State is characterised as a 
thorough Soverign Body—entirely 


independent both 
externally and internally. 


With the elimination of the 
ideas of Divine and Natural Laws the State whose will 


was so long presumed to have been fettered by either of 


them, naturally realised its unbounded will in the 


exercise of unqualified authority,—though it continues 


to this day the delimitation of its power for practical 


purposes. The factors which have contributed to the 


development of this idea are, the study of Roman Law, 


the influence of the Christian Church, the feudal idea of 


allegiance, the rise of powerful monarchies, and the 


enunciation of new theories in politics. 





1. 


Vide Willoughby — The Nature of the State—Pp, 98-99, 
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Finally there comes the attribute of what is called 
the Personality’! of the State which is said to be the 
most distinguishing feature of the conception of the 
modern State. This idea baving a most recent origin as 
if is too abstract, has practically no bistory behind if. 


To conclude then, the modern State is regarded as 
& Secular positive body absolutely independent both of 
its citizens and the co-ordinate states, being endowed 
with a Personality of its own which consists in the unity 
of political purpose of its citizens. 


1. Cf. ** ......0. Personality is not identical with physical 
individuality. Personality signifies the capacity for united, 
continuous, reasoning volition ’’. Jellink—quoted by Willoughby 
in The Narure of the State—P. 135, 
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The King an embodiment of organised rule to the ancieng 
Hindug~Theories of Kingship--The State neither an invention 
nor a human oreation but an outcoma of the Divine Will—-The 
Divinity of the King—The duties and responsibilities of the King 


—Limitations on regal authority — (1). Dharma, the Cosmie 


Law-—-the conceptas oldas the Rigveda—identity of Dharma 
and the idea of the State in Hurope, (2), The Instinot of self- 


preservation - The position of the King in ancient India—The 
Patriarchal ideal. 


Right from the Vedic times the ancient Hindus seem 


to have realised the enormous importance of organised 


rule embodied in a King. They appear to have thought 


that the disciplined life of society was entirely due to its 
existence. The Aitareya Brdbmana tells us that in the 
battle between the Devas and the Asuras the former 
were defeated, and this defeat, in the opinion of the 
Devas, was solely due to the fact that they lacked in a 


King, and forth-with they elected one from among 
themselves’. 





1. ease ar Uy aay THAT ...... TTETATSET 


AAT ......SATAUIAGA A a} AAla Ua Beare 
gfe aqaia 1-14, 
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“‘ were not to wield 


“Tf the King ’’, Manu observes, 
the rod of chastisement with great vigilance over those 
deserving to be chastised, the strong would kill the 


weak ‘like the fish in water ”’, [afe 7 STASIS que ae 
aAadeed: | Ae HeMagaegaeraeqaa! |. The 
Mahabharata which holds that it is irreligious ( lit. not 
in accord with the Vedas) to inhabit a Kingless country’, 
denounces the anarchical form of government presum- 
ably because of the chaotic condition prevailing therein’, 
saying Nothing is more conducive to sin than a king- 
dom without aruler’’*. Almostin the vein of Manu 
Kautilya also whileemphasising the paramount necessity 
of having a King, remarks,:— 85at fe Aleea-ay 
weatia | adéiqmas fe Tag svsaqeyaya’l: “When Danda 
is not exercised. it gives rise to the Iuogic of the fish 
(i.e. anarchy ). In the absence of a King wielding the 
rod of chastisement the strong devours the weak.” 
“The king’, says Kamandaka’’ is as important a prop 
of creatures as the rain itself, nay, perhaps more, since 
one can survive the failure of rains, but not the absence 





ee Vit, 20; i 
2. AUHKY WET atasaiara alenq | Santi. LXVI. 5. 
3. ef. Verses 13-15ibid, and also 10-19. Ibid. LXVII. 
4. 4 ie usaraqataied fefacuaaia, | Santi LXVI.7. 
5, Arthss’astra, P. 9 
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of the King.'!’? Bhasa echoes the same idea when he 
compares the helpless plight of a kingless people to that 
of a herd of cattle that hag lost the herdsman.” 


As to the origin of Kingsbip it was popularly traced 
from God. This theory of the Divine origin of Kingship 
which was first hinted atin the Rigveda*® and also in 
the dogmatie assertions of the Brabmanas,* was elabora- 
ted and placed on comparatively sounder foundations by 
Manu and the Mahabharata. The theory detailed in 
Manu substantially coincides with the one that we find 


in the Mahabharata but nevertheless, there is a slight 
distinction between the two 


which we shall note 
later on. 


1. Tsteq Sa Aaraapaa: Baas 3 
sash? fe cieq Sleqa a g aTaT| Nitisara, ch.I.13 
2. Wagar aur mar fasT arewansar: | 
Ud aviadia fe war ara ca: 22 Vy 
Pratima. Act III, 
3. ‘The spouse of Purukusta gave oblations to you, oh 


Indra— Varuna, with homage. Then unto her ye gaye King 
Trasadasyu, the demi-god, the slayer of the foemen,’’ — 


Goel fF THaaseaMRaaen wat: | 


BIT UAT TAHA Tat aeATAey 


TV. 42, 9, 
4, “As as to why a Rajanya shoots, he, the Rajanya, is mani- 
festly of Prajapati: hence while being one he rules over many’’. 


— ‘Satapatha Brahmana.’ 1, 5, 14. And also Cf, Vajasaneya 
Samhita: 1, 4, 4; 2, 5, 3; ‘ 
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Let us firstly take up the theory of Manu. He 
gays:— When this Kingless world dispersed in terror 
in all quarters, the Lord created the King for its proteo- 
tion, a being who was composed of the immutable fract- 
ions of Indra, the Wind-god, Yama, the Sun-god, the 
Fire-god, Varuna, the Moon-god, and the Lord of 
Wealth.’ ” These constituent divine Parts’ ( Matrah ) of 
the king were interpreted as the symbols of his various 
functions appropriate to different environments’. The 
theory, it will be observed, conceives ‘The State of 
Nature’ as one of confusion and anarchy quite in the 
Hobbesian spirit*, and attributes the creation of the 
monarch to the will of God. Thus Manu appears to 
have thought that King’s rule rested finally not upon an 
agreement but upon the divine ordination. 


A somewhat similar theory is elaborately and 
fancifully expounded in the Mahabharata. In Chapter 
58 of the S’antiparvan King Yudhishtira is introduced 
as asking Bhis’ma two questions—one about the origin 
of the title of Rajan and the other about the justification 





l. auaa & aasearaga faze si 

TAUAAED BHA UA MATA: 

TRAHAN AA THe a | 

waraaqaras Aaa Weal: UV yor. 3-4, 
2. Cf. Manu IX. 303-811; and also S'anti, LXVII, 40-47, 
8. See page 4 Chapter I. ( of this essay), 
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of the superiority and mastery of one man subject to 
the ordinary laws of nature, over his fellow-beings 
equally intelligent, efficient, and strong in body and 
mind. The answer to these queries obviously leads 
Bhis'’ma to recount a story about the creation of the 
King and the basis of his authority. He begins his 
discourse by observing * (Originally) there was neither 
Sovereignty nor Sovereign, neither coercion nor coercive 
authority, and people used to govern themselves by 
means of Dharma, the Sacred Law’. But this state 
could not long endure. ina short time, we are told, 
society fell a victim to the ravaging vices of passion, 
greed, self-indulgence and anger’, and its corruption 
entailed the effacement of the Vedas and defilement of 
Righteousness or Dharma™®. (The above description of 
the gradual corruption of the idyllic pre-statal condition 
as given by Bhis’ma, it should be noted in passing, is 
very similar to the idea of Roussaeu about the State of 
Nature.*). Frightened at this state of affairs, the gods 








1, 44 Usa 4 Watsdia @ ave) a aftege | 
TANT AA: Aa Taira A FEIT UW Pe 


S'anti LXVIII, 
Q. Ibid. Verses 15-20, 


3. facgq atelasleaetal al aarar Z| 
AMA AA UWAAA AWaTMTAT 0 rq Uy ibid, 
4, See Chap. I. P. 4. (of this essay) 
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sought the protection of tha Lord Brahma, who created 
for their sake an exhaustive treatise on Dandantfti 
which dealt with the fourfold ends of life: virtue, wealth, 
desire and salvation’. Then they approached the Lord 
Vishnu and begged of him to select a person who would 
deserve the highest position among mortals. Thereupon 
by the power of his will he created Virajas ( /a<#q ) 


out of his own lustre~ daa fata aiSaaeAMmG gay? U 


This is in substance the theory of the origin of the 
State as presented in the Mah&bharata. It is slightly 
different from Manu in thatit pictures the State of 
Nature as being originally of an idyllic condition. Both 
of them prefectly agree in ascribing the creation of the 
State or the king to God for securing common-weal. To 
put if in modern terminology, these theorists view the 
State neither as a voluntary organisation of men nor ag 
an organism evolved out of human instinct and reason, 
but aga thing imposed upon mankind for its general 
good by some external Agency superior to man. “It 
is”, to put in the words of tha Huropean monarchists of 
the Middle Ages, * the instrumext of a divine purpose, "* 





Le agTseTA sear lei A RAT GAG | 
ax queaaia: BaAAT q ala: Xs 
Prat zfa frearat am wy eaayar | 
ATA Heat sag Taug: Taq: V ge ui ibid. 

2. Ibid, 96, 
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There was another theory currené in those times 
according to which the institution of Kingship owed its 
origin partly to human initiative. This view has been 
mentioned in the Mahabharata and also in the Artha. 
s/Astra of Kautilya which we shall note lateron. The 
following is the gist of the theory :— 


Being disgusted with the state of confusion and 
suspense wherein like the fish in water the strong 
assailed the weak, people arrived at a mutual under- 
standing (Samaya) between themselves. ( HtrH#l: AAT: 


qa faaaitfe a: gay | qeqt Heaea BT ea AS 
Hurd, Gas MeTaaH: anafala a: Fay). But this 
condition proved unsatisfactory and hence all of them 
together, approached the Grand-father (fara *) and 


said unto him We are perishing, oh Lord, for want of a 


king. Appoint a king over us. We shall worship him 


snd he shall protect us ’’. [arzrsrat feaaarar TTA PAT 
fea la qa aya aga: afagea \) The Great God 
specified Manu as their king whom they greeted with 


loud cheers. Manu on his part was reluctant to assume 


the reins of government since he said that to rule over 
mortals of fraudulent character was indeed the mont 


1. S‘antiparvan, LXVI — 17-18, 
4, Ibid, 20-21, 
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difficult task. Butthe people prevailed upon him to 
become their king by promising to offer a fixed share of 
their income!, 


The theory is equally fanciful like the one men- 
tioned above. In its attempt to found the State purely 
on human efforts it inevitably falls back upon God as it 
thinking with the characteristic of the Hindu mind that 
any undertaking would be successful only when suppor- 
ted and sanetified by the Divine will. In attributing fo 
Brahman the appointment of Manu as the king of men, 
the theory, though indirectly, invests Kingship witha 
halo of divinity. 


The Divinity and consequent unbounded prowess 
of the king is extolled in unequivocal terms both in the 
Manu Samhita and the Mahabh@rata. 


“Because the king ig created out of the parts of 
the guardians of the world", ( Lit: the Lords of gcds ), 
Says Manu, “he excels all the creatures in lustre or 
greatness. ”’ Again, according to Manu, in view of his 
irresistable power and divine splendour, the king should 





1. gaara Waa away say a 


WeqEy TAA AT TMA: BMT AH 1 
Ibid, 23-24, 


4 VII,5; and also Cf. ENT ABUTS: HAF ald: | 
<T aarasyea SieaAldiaad Alta W Santi, DXVIIL 1365, 
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not be molested. “Even an infant-monarch should never 
be defied simply on the score of his being a mortal, for, 


(although a child), he is verily a mighty divinity confined 


to a human frame’. The ordinary fire burns a single 


person who may happen to touch it unawares, whereas 
the fire of royal wrath consumes not only the offender 
but his family, property, and boards of wealth’. ‘‘ One 
desirous of prosperity ’’, observes the Mahabharata, . 
should honour the king as if he were Indra, for tradition 
gays that in paying homage to the king one worships 
Indra bimselt’’. It further asserts that gods and the 
Lords of men are of equal status*. 


The conception of 
king’s divinity raaches its 


culmination when the 
Mahabharata completely identifies the ruler with God 


Vishnu saying “then the divine Vishnu entered the 
person of the king (7. e. Prithu in this case )and thence- 
forward the Lords of men are worshipped like gods® ”, 





1. Cf.‘ The powers that be are ordained of God, Whoso- 
ever therefore resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of 


God.’’ St Paul:— Quoted by Dunning — Political Theories — 
Ancient and Medieval. 


Page 178 
2, Mana. VII. 8-9; and Cf.also S'anti. LXVIL, Sis, 40 & 50 
3. 


e-raq MAT ax aaa RUT: | 
qqaraeaat UA! AWA Alalassaq7r 
Santi, LXVL 4 
4. Biante LXVIL 153. 
5, Ibid, LXVIII. 186. 
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But this unique position of the King in the land 
was counterpoised by the heavy responsibility that fell 
on his shoulders. He was thought to be responsible for 
any social evil. “When a King errs’, remarks Bhis’ma, 
“a great calamity befalls the state with the result that 
Irreligioug elements spring forth causing confusion of the 
castes.! Nature itself, we are further told, revolts against 
such aruler.2 The Mahabharata looks upon the King 
as the master-architect of the destinies of men. “When 
a Sovereign commits a blunder the whole world itself is 
stupified, (for) he alone is the benefactor or the destroyer 
of all baings.* Nay, he is the father of circumstances, 
of time. ‘All the four ages of Krita, Treta, Dwapara 
and Kali’, observes the Mahabharata, ° derive their 
existence from the king and hence the king himself is 


 gitaer satEy eigeamiad Aer | 


AIMEATTISa TAMARA: Il 
S‘anbi, LX L. 36. 


2, Cf. Santi, LXL. Si, 87-88. 


3. aa ag sgaedt ser ust saate | 


UIT Bal Yea Wag A rata: | 
S‘anti, LXLI. 899, 
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called an age.’ A king again, it is asserted, who fails to 
discharge his duties partakes of sin committed by the 
people. ‘ That ruler, says the epic '’, who even having 
received one sixth of the income { of the subjects ) does 
not protect them, shares one-fourth of their sin ’’.? 
Dangerous is the abuse of Danda, the law of punis- 
hment. ‘‘Danda, if used in all wisdom,” Manu remarks, 
‘ pleases the people, and if wielded indiscriminately 
brings about an all-round destruction "*, Or the all 
-powerful sceptre might even annihilate the monarch 
swerving from the path of his duty.* Bhis’ma, having 
ascribed the birth of the four ages tothe proper or 
improper application of Dandaniti,® observes °' A king 
who oreates the Kali or the Iron age (thus) committing 
the foulast sort of sin becomes an eternal resident of 
Hell, a wretch sinking in the sins of his subjects.”’* He 

l. He Aa Ava Blea aATag | 

Uae HAT UTA ArAVyG 

S’anti. Ibid, 6. & alsa 


Cf. Manu, IX. 302, and S‘anti. LXIX, 95, 
2. Of. S'anti, XXIV 81, 16, and also Ibid, LXXV, 8. 


3. qaier @ Fat: aeazsaay asia Tee: | 
sane wMideg farsa ata: 
Manu, VIL, 19, 
4, Ibid. VII. 28. 
5. Shanti. LXIX, 81.24. | 7 
6. He: TANAIATAT GWIAMAATA | ‘ 


ar aaa FHA ATH Arad: aan: NN 
THAT wea HAsala als faraie | 

. Tbid, 27-28, 
92 
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was also considered to be economically responsible. 
This responsibility appears to have been more tangible 
and direct than the social responsibility. For instance, 
the Dharmas’Astras enjoined upon the kingin unmistak- 
-able terms to make good the economic Joss suffered by 
any of his subjects on account of his negligence or 
carelessness in the proper discharge of his duties. Thus 
Gautama says, . A King having recovered a property 
stolen by thieves shall cause it to be received by its 
legitimate owner; ( and in the svent of his failure in 
finding it out ), he shall compensate the loss by paying 
out of his own coffers’’. [aRaqste Yaear Waza | 
Siete) Tara. !).2 

His main duty was to ensure the safety of his 
subjects. Very great stress was laid on this duty of 
protection. In the course of his long discourse Bhis’ma 
in the Mahabharata points out to his royal interlocutor 
that in the opinion of the great political thinkers of yore 
‘ Protection ’ was the cream or essence of regal duties 
(uUsrTaat AqaTay2). He himself emphatically declares 
that it is the supreme duty of a king.* Manu attributes 











1, XI, 46-47; Cf. also Vishnu. II, 66-67, 


2, S'anti, LXVIII.S L. 1-3. 
& US GF Ge} BH: ARPA tala Tar: | 


Ibid. LX XI. 26 also 
Cf, Ibid-11, LXVIII,-84 ; LXL, 3; and Manu, VII, 144. 
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the creation of the king to the divine purpose of protec- 
tion.! The king who neglected to protect his subjects 
was no king at all. Says the Great Kpic: 

feats at a asa fH a Yrarsergraay | 

AAA WAQ Bsy: HSA Tatawwar’ Wt 
‘ What is the use of the bull which bears no burden ? 
What purpose is served by the cow which gives no milk? 
Of what availis the barren wife ? what is to be done 
with the monarch who fails to protect ( the people )?” 
Besides ensuring the safety of his subjects he had to 
attend to the following duties. (a) Always to seek the 
welfare of the people;*® (b) to establish all his subjects 
in the observance of their respective duties;* (c) to 
dispense justice with equity;° (d) to practice continence;® 
and lastly (e) to please the people,’ 


The moral threats which we noted just above wers 
intended to restrain the king from abusing his power 
which was not in any way restricted by any constitu. 
tional means. But these threats by themselves could 


1. TaMHey aaey UTTAR: | VIL. 3. 

2. BS’anti LXXVITIL 41. 

8, Cf, Gautama, XI. 6, 

4, ibid, 9; and also Cf, Manu. VII. 95; Vasistha. XIX, 7, 
5. Gautama, [X.8; Manu, VIII, 8 

6. Gautama XI.4; Manu, VII, 30-31. 

7. Santi LXVIII. 
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hardly serve the purpose for which they were primarily 
intended. This fact however does not exclude the 
possibility of the existence of some self-imposed checks. 
These were the considerations of Dharma and the 
instinct of self-preservation. 


As to the limitation of Dharma:— 


The duties of the king were counted as part and 
parcel of Dharma — and hence it was that the section on 
Rajadharma ( duties of the king ) found its place in the 
Dharmas’astras—the supreme law which was oconcieved 
a3 the basis of the universal order and believed to have 
been emanated from the Divine Will.’ It was conse 
idered as the fundamental principle conducive to the 
solidariiy and progress of the universe of which the 
human society formed «part, (It might be explained 
as the sum-total of the powers of the universe or more 
concretely as the will of the Almighty designed to uphold 
and guide the whole creation ). This Divine Law was 





l. wal at RqHa BdeHAT ...... desea STM 

® - - e e ~ = 
4q deagaess aA AGAHSAEAIGAITU AWita ... | 

“‘In the beginning there was Brahman alone....It pué forth 

out of itself a splendid means of prosperity which was this 
Dharma (the law); what is Dharma is the Kshatra of Kshatra 
(4. 6. controller of the King who is himself a Kshatriya ), There 
is nothing higher than this Dharma.’ (Br, U. 1-4-11), 
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conceived as the supreme regulative principle of the 
Cosmie order of which the Lawa of nature were only a 
part. 

This idea of Dnarma can be traced as far back as 
the Rigveda where it is signified by the word Rita (EL) 
which occurs there in numerous places. “In its most 
general sense”, says Griffith, while commenting upon 
the term, the conception expressed by the word occup- 
ied to some extent the place of natural and moral Law, 
fate, or the will of a Supreme God'?"™. Nay, Rita 
expressed a more braod and loftier conception. It was 
declared to be some benevolent eternal power pervading 
and guiding the Cosmic order. Its all-embracing charac- 
ter is thus described by a Vedic seer:— Born of waters 
kine, fruth, and mountains, the Holy Law dwells in 
noblest places, amid men, In truth 7 :— 

AUATATAAANAASSAl TWAT HAA BAT AA? i 
The vedic people believed that this infallible principle 
governed the whole of the universe and made the laws 
of nature conform to its discipline. ‘By Law’, saya 
an inspired poet while identifying himself with Varuna, 
the highest God of the Vedie pantheon, ‘I made to 
flow the moisture—shedding waters’ and set the heaven 








1. The Hymns of the Rigveda Vol: I. P. 2, 
2; R.V. IV. 40.5. 


8. Cf. Ibid; VIII. 19. 3. where rivers are said to flow by 
the ordinance of Law; & also Cf. I, 124. 3, Ibid, 
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firm in the seat of order. By Law theson of Aditi, 
Law-observer, has spread abroad the world in three-fold 
measure’ :— 


HEAT srarqyaa ang fet wea Ray 1 
da Gar aaa Rasa (Asg waTaaa a 
In response to the ordinance of Rita the rosy Dawn in 
their opinion, recurred day by day; the shining heavenly 
spheres took their regular rounds. Thus it is said of 
the Dawn:— ‘Born in the heavens, the Dawn hath 
revealed herself in response to the Holy Law, and comes 
towards us unveiling her majesty’ ’— 
eqrar aay falasr RAAT | 
asHoqiar afearaaria’ 
It was the Law which laid a path for the Sun to 
traverse. ° For the board Sun,” reads a Vedic hymn, 
“was seen a path more widely laid, the path of holy 
Law hath been maintained with rays. "":— 
Hey ages aiiaal | 
Gal Maka BHAA cgA:? Ui 
Rita was conceived to be the Law working for the 
good of the universe. It was thought © By Law the 





1, R. Vv. IV, 42, 4. 
4. R.V. VII, 75. 1. 
3. R Vv. I, 136. Ze 
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Adityas stand secure, and Soma clings to his place in 
beaven.’? By going along the path of Rita, S’arami— 
‘the pointer of Dawn’—was believed to have found out 
the lost cows of goda;?* or Indra was said to have 
destroyed Vala, his demonic foe dwelling in the moun- 
tains.” But what was this straight or the right path ? 
It was the path of righteousness, of truth, untrodden by 
the wicked.* Thus this Law of Rita was finally looked 
upon asthe Law of truth or the great Moral Law 
whereby like the Asha—the Avestan counter-part of 
Rita— the world grows and prospers.’’® Later on Rita 
was actually identified with Truth forit was thought 
“by Law they came to Truth®”’, and truth on its part 


in the days of the Upanishads came to be interpreted 
as Dharma.’ 


The several duties which the individuals belonging 
to the four-fold division of society were called upon to 
perform, were believed to have been assigned hy Dharma 
to realise its own purpose 7. e. fo secure the stability of 


1. Reve soe, 

g, RV. Ve 45. &. 

3, HR, Ve X. 188. 1. 

4 KR, V. IX, 74.6 

5. Maxmuller. Hibbert Lectures. P. 257, 
6. R,V. Vil, 56, 

7. Vide foot-note on page 25 of this essay. 
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the universal order. The fulfilment of the obligations 
imposed by Dharma upon every member of the social 
order was supposed to achieve what the Gita calls 
“Loka-sangraha’” or the solidarity of society, and 
hence in view of promoting its well-being it was in- 
-cumbant upon everybody to discharge such duties as fell 
to his lot. For instance, a person who was destined to 
be a soldier had to perform his duties as sanctioned and 
Imposed by Dharma; or again a person who was born 
to be a doctor was necessarily obliged to perform his 
duties as a doctor. HEvensoa person who was born to 
the royal office was inevitably compelled to do his duties 
as prescribed by Dharma. The infringement of this 
inexorable Law by any personin the society, whether a 
prince or a peasant, was supposed to be unavoidably 
followed by Divine retribution in one form or the other, 
Since it was thought to be working as rigorously as the 
known law of Nature. Thus it will be seen that the 
ancient Hindu Polity recogaises the abstract Dharma as 
being over and above the King and the people holding 
both of them equally responsible for its observance. 


It is nose-worthy that the idea of Dharma comes in 
close proximity with the idea of State in Europe to 





1. Cf. guia fe alateantaar sane: | 
araaranaiy aTaeegaere Nl 
III, 20. 
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which the rulers and the ruled alike are responsible, 


The fundamental ideas underlying the Dharma and the 


State are ultimately the same. This can be shown as 
follows :— 


(i) 


(ii) 


Dharma in the abstract isan entity which is 
both different from and above the King and 
the people and which is based on Universal 
weal. Similarly the State in the abstract is 
also an entity which is both different from 
and above the executive agency of a par- 
ticular state and its people and which in 
addition is based on public weal, (Universal 
weal is coucerned with the welfare of alli 
beings, whereas public weal exclusively con- 
notes the good of humanity alone with 
reference to a territorial unit ). 


The Law of Dharma as embodied in the 
codes of conduct (Dharmas’astra) is supposed 
to be backed up by the power centred in the 
Almighty and is conducive to universal weal; 
in the same way the Law of the State ag 
embodied in its constitution igs thought of ag 
being backed up by the power or what js 
technically known asthe Sovereignty ’ of the 
people and is conducive to public weal. These 
respective Laws are intended to be enforced 
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for the preservation and progress of the 
universe and the people respectively. Thus 
being a means to an end they are subject 
to alteration with the changes in the ideas cf 
upiversal and public weal. 


(iii) Universal weal means what is understood to 
be such by the best minds whose idealism and 
prestige secure for them a large following in 
any particular country at any particular time 
in the course of its history. In like manner 
public weal also means in any state what is 
understood to be such by the best minds 
whose idealism and prestige secure for them a 
large following in that particular state at any 
particular time in the course of its history. 


With the variation in the values of things the idea 
of universal weal undergoes a necessary change. So it 
is natural that its concaption also should vary from age 
to age. In India where all questions of social organisa- 
tion have always been thought of in terms of universal 
weal, we find, that in the Vedic age, if was supposed to 
consist in the worship of personified Nature in its 
Various aspects. That atthe time of the Brabmanas, 
when the Vedic gods lost all their importance, universal 
wes! was sought in the performance of sacrifices; that 
in the Upanishadie period the worship und meditation of 
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Impersonal God came to be viewed as conducive to 
universal weal; that during the age of Buddhiam, it was 
supposed to exist in the observance of Dbamma on the 
one hand, and of Karmayoga on the- other; and lastly, 
that in the middle ages it was conceived to be achieved 
by an adherance to the Varnashrama Dharma as pro- 
pounded by the Dharmas’astras. Thus it willbe seen 
how the idea of universal wealas formed in one age is 
at variance with that as conceived in another. 


Similar is the case with the idea of public weal in 
Europe. With the advance of civilization and the evolu- 
tion of thought its idea also undergoes a corresponding 
change. Thus, with the Spartans of Ancient Greece it 
was military brother-hood’ which was helpful to public 
weal; the Athenians of the same period sought to 
achieve it by what Dunning calls ‘ Democratization ’. To 
the Roman mind # strong and centralised world-empire 
appeared fo secure it. During the Middle Ages it was 
strongly tinged by religious ideas. After Luther, due to 
the great classical Renaissance, the old Greek ideals 
were again revived and Democracy alone was sought to 
be conducive to public weal, and from that time onwards 
its study in Kurope is going on till we come to the 
present age — the age of the League of Nations. 


The conceptions of universal and public weal in any 
particular age and at any particular place are primarily 
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the products of the minds of the best thinkers of that 
particular age and place, which they want to implant on 
the minds of the mass of the people. The latter are very 
easily converted to the ideals of the former since as the 
Gita says:— 


aazataiia MBEAAT AIT Ha: | 


q AAA Fed Baeagaqad V 
(III, 21, ) 


" Whatsoever the superior man does, that alone is 
done by others. What he specifies ag right, that the 
people follow ". The similarity between the two con- 
cepts does not stop here only for with a moments’ cons 
sideration it will be perceived that the one merges com- 
pletely into the other: what we call public weal is a 
part and parcel of universal weal since as has already 
been observed, the former is concerned with humanity 
alone, whereas the latter encompasses within its fold 
the whole of the universe, including, itis needless to 
add, mankind also. It will be seen, therefore, that 
though working on different plans, the Indian and 
European thinkers, have been in reality, seeking to 
achieve the same noble ideals in their own peculiar 
ways. 


The piety of the sovereign and the veneration in 
which he held Dharma the sacred Law, often prevented 
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him from launching upon activities which were accepted 
aa sinful. It is not difficult to imagine the existence of 
God-fearing kings in ancient India when Dharma beld 
its full sway over the minds of the people. We learn 
from the Upanishads and the Hrics that there were such 
kings as Janaka, As’wapati, Raima, Yudhisthira ete, who 


tried their utmost to bring down the ideals of Dharma 
to the practical plain. 


The instinct of Self-preservation -— 


The physical limitation proceeded from the instinct 
of self-preservation. The king in ancient India lived and 
moved among the people and hence by virtue of his 
peculiar situation he could nof very much maltreat them 
which if effected would endanger his very life. More- 
over, in those days of fierce competition when petty 
feudatory princes actuated by ambition rivalled with one 
another for power and extension of their dominions, 
every king expected at every moment an external attack 
from his enemy or enemies and against such an invasion 
the only sure protection or the shield was the good-will 
and loyalty of his subjects which he always strove to 
procure. The smallnese of the state also, very easily 
conduced to maintain the uniformity of public opinion 
which, if flouted by the monarch, would entail an univer- 
sal and speedy excitement rasulting in the general out. 
break. And hence it was that the voice of the people 
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carried some weight with the kings especially in such 
cases a8 the installation of the heir-apparent. We learn 
from the Ramayana that Rama was consecrated as the 
Yuwaraja at the wishes of the peoplé. There, we are 
told, that enamoured of Rima’s princely qualities all the 
citizens of the state resolved that he should be appointed 
ad the Yuwaraja. With this decision they all waited 
upon Das’aratha and said :-— 


a Ua qquraaaaaaes IGT | 
Suara! te Halae TIA AerasA? Ut 


“Consecrate, Oh King, Raima as the Yuwar&ja, for, we 
wish the valiant and the powerful one for that office, * 
The good old king wondering for a moment'at this sudden 
development, joyfully welcomed the proposal, and lost 
no time in passing orders for the preparations of his 
favourite son’s installation ceremony. It is worthy of 
note that the king was beside himself with joy knowing 
that the people themselves were interested in having 
Rama as their crowned prince,’ Quite opposite was 
said to have been tne case with king Pratipa of Udyoga- 
-parwan. The aged monarch yielded to the popular 
voice though with great reluctance in not having Devapi, 





1. Ayodhya Kanda. 
1. srelsieq avadia: Taal AA | 
TH Ue Be GF NaHS UI ria, 
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his eldest and the virtuous son, as their Yuvardja, since 
in the opinion of his people he was unfit to hold the 
reins of government as he suffered from a skin-desease. 
Sagara also followed the same course. He was com- 
pelled to exile Asamanjas, his eldest son, at the desire of 
his people who were very much distressed at the 
devilish hobby of the prince of drowning their children in 
the river S’arayu (S/anti-Parvan). Thus it was that 


abuses of royal power were curbed by these two restric- 
tions. 


In view of these safe-guards against despotism, the 
position of kings in ancient India, must not have been 
quite so enviable. Any dutiful ruler of those times must 
have felt like Chandragupta of the Mudrarakshasa when 


he says '— 
sa fZ aa Usage TrdaesHiaenaT | ga: | 
qUalawA Cait TI EAT | 
gfrarneaial faaaaaaray feragia: 1 
quaeceaaie(aaaal ea Tear | 
gerae: set: Safa ca aie ger? Nl 


The state indeed is a great source of anxiety to the 





0 Oe er 
1, Mudr&rikshasa. Act III,4, Cf. Ibid, Act ITI, 5, and also 
Masa Tsaay Aa wars | 
Usy HART ITITIS ATA TAA II 
S'akuntala, Act V. 6. 
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king who conscientiously applies himself tothe duties 
of his royal office. For, he has to forego his own inter- 
ests in achieving those of others, as ( otherwise ), the 
epithet of the protector of the Earth ( fafagfa: ) would 
certainly turn out bogus, devoid of its proper connota- 
tion. If therefore, he prefers the interests o others to 
his own, alas, (then ), he is a slave, and how can one 
that is a slave of others taste (the fruit of ) personal 
enjoyment ?’’ 

Besides, offen inspired by the Patriarchal ideal the 
king in ancient India must have toiled for the realisa- 
tion of one immediate goal - the welfare of the subjects. 
This solicifude of the king for the well-being of his own 
people is brought out in the Ramayana in that famous 
incident of Rama’s abandonment of Sita’. The aubjects 
on their part must have stood equal to the occassion by 
offering undivided fealty and submission to their benevol- 
ent protectors. No wonder that oenturies afterwards, 
Kalidasa, the princely poet of India, paid an eloquent 
tribute to such a grand Kingly ideal in these immortal 


lines. :— 
agataiara: fare sree: | 
gfaeanaal a wealaas 





1, This lofty sentiment has been very beautifully expressed 
by or Rama of Bhayabhuti. 


f. ete say a aed a ute al AIAN | 
AUIAY BHA Aoaal aletT A AAT yw aos, 
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arquara fe qu veqediagey | 
aaa WaT Siaqal apaarary Ui 


faaraara famaneaaraevs: | 
naga fare wera WATT Ul 
aaay aay Mat: arg wa | 
ely g aitearg arqaey sara 3 


We may venture to suggost in this context, that during 
that long period which immediately succeeds the com- 
position of the Braimanas and terminates with the 
invasion of Alexander, the political life of India might 


have been more or less characterised by stable and 
undespotic government’, 


i, S’akuntalam, Act V, Sls. 7-8. 
2. with the exception of the great Mahabharata war, 
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Anoient Hindu monarchy not constitutional or limited - No 
recognition of Civil Liberty in the modern sense of the term-The 
King not subservient to the will of the people - And hence not 
their servant - Ancient Indian Kingship a benevolent institution- 
Its oharaoterstios - Our line of enquiry in the Arthas’asira of 
Kautilya. 

In view of the limitations of Dharma and the inati- 
net of self-preservation on royal authority the kings in 
ancient India had to become restrained in its exercise. 
This fact tended to make the monarchy of the times a 
benevolent institution. It could hardly bea limited 
or constitutional monarchy as scholars like Jayaswal, 
Banerjee and others are inclined to believe. The former 
was assuredly divested of the democratic implications 
of the latter. For in the first place, the ancient Hindu 
polity never recognised ‘ Civil Liberty ’—one of the most 
essential requisites of constitutional monarchy and also 
of democracy - a8 we understand it today. That is to say 
it attempted to safe-guard the rights’ of an individual 
only against his fellow- beings and not against the highest 
executive authority of the land, the king himself. This 
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is borne out by the fact that while the ancient political 
thinkers and law-givers of India made full provisions 
to protect the rights of an individual against the 
socroachments of another individual, they refrained 
from making such legal arrangements to safe-guard hia 
rights against the King or the State. Of course in 
order to prevent the King from violating the Dharma or 
from erring in the discharge of his duties, the authors 
of the Dharmuas’astra and the Arthas’Astra schools pre- 
scribed certain acts of atonement exclusively for the 
royal person, but these were entirely expiatory penalties 


and hence religious in their spirit. For instance, Vasistha 
says 3— 
Srqupered guise: | ara Us 

‘“ When @ sinless person is punished the Purohita shall 
undergo self-immolution, and the King shall ( observe 
fast ) for three days.” Manu lays down that a king 
should be fined a thousand Karsh&panas where an ordi- 
nary person is fined but one Pana.” ‘When the king”, 
observes Kautilya, ‘ punishes an innocent man he shall 
dedicate to God Varuna, a fine amounting to thirty 
times the unjust imposition, by throwing it into water; 
and this amount he shall afterwards distribute among 


Brahmanas”.® Being thus pure expiations these provi- 


1, XIX, 42-43, 


2. VILL, 836. 
3. Arthas‘astra P. 236, Manu also suggests the same method 
of distributing the proceeds of such fines. BeelX, 244, 
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sions therefore, cannot be treated as constitutional 
weapons calculated to protect the legitimate righta of 
the subjects against the king. So, if at all the ancient 
Hindu Polity aver took cognisance of Civil Liberty *, it 
did so in a very restricted sense and a narrow conception 
of Civil Liberty is surely, no mark of constitutional 
monarchy. 


In the second place, the king was viewed as deriv- 
ing his authority from Dharma and not from the people. 
For, according to the theory of origin of Kingship which 
we examined in the last chapter, the king was thought 
to have been specially created by the Divine will for the 
preservation of peace and order in the world of men. In 
virtue of this unique position which the King enjoyed, 
his authority was concieved as inviolable and his person 
as being beyond the control of all human regulative 
agencies, and as such he was looked upon as the symbol 
of Dharma, or the image of God, and hence it was that 
he was often compared to or identified with the Supreme 


Being. 


This theory of his Divine creation and the belief 
in his unimpeachable prowess was not a myth, nota 
figment, but a living reality to the people of ancient 
India whose minds were swayed by a strong sense of 
Dharma— that all-pervading Sacred Law. What people 
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thought and felé about the institution of Kingship, was 
simply given expression to both by Manu and the author 
of the S/anti-parvan. This to our mind appears to 
have been the true positicn of these authors who have 
been but falsely compared tothe Hiuropean Fathers of 
the Middle Ages as being the Advocates of absolutism?, 

But though high, the royal office was not regardless 
of responsibility. The failure to discharge his duties 
enjoined upon him by Dharma was supposed to bring 
about his total destruction. The king in ancient India 


1. Jayaswal seems to think that Manu’s theory was his 
Own invention when he says, ‘‘ For this theory the author found 
no direct support in earlier literature’’. Wedo not subsoribe 
to the view of the learned scholar, For this theory is not only 
found in Manu but it ocours also in the Mahabharata more or 
less in the same words. (Cf. S’anti XIV). But this 


does not 
mean that one is the borrower of the other. 


Probably both of 
them derived it from some common source for, as Dr. Kalidas 


Nag cbserves, ‘‘They appear to"have come from that mysterious 
source of Hindu wisdom — Oral tradition which transmitted a 
vast oolleotion of floating truth long before the schools and the 
sohoolmen’’. ( Diplomatio Theories of the Hindus). And this 
statement stands confirmed when we find that the conception 
of the divinity of the King is as old as the Vedas. For as we 
referred already in the last chapter, the germs ofthe theory 
appear in the Rigveda, the Atharvanaveda (III — 3, III, 4, 
IV. 22) and alsoin the Brahmanas, Inthe face of this great 
antiquity of the theory, it is absurd to believe that it was Mannu’s 
fabrication to ‘ preach perfect absolutism *. 
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was normally absolute. But when his absolutism was 
carried to its extremity he fell a victim to the righteous 
indignation of an oppressed people. This however should 
not be thought of as having any democratic significance 
ag after the removal of the tyrannical ruler he was merely 
to be replaced by another who became an absolute 
monarch like hig predecessor. This concerted action of 
the people against their oppressor was nothing more 
than a manifest demonstration of that spirit of defiance 
which is equally innate in man and the creatures of the 
lower world and as such it could not be called a violent 
popular gesture born of a political motive. It was the 
instinct of revolt in men which naturally reacted against 
the autocratic actions of the tyrant. What we mean 
here is that the people in ancient India resorted to 
tyrannicide not actuated by the consciousnes that the 
delinquent ruler infringed on their legitimate rights, but 
impelled by some unknown force which was believed to 
operate against the monarch the moment he violated the 
Dharma. In other words, it was this inexorable Dharma 
which was concieved to bring absolute ruin upon him 
for having disregarded its dictates. This idea is clearly 
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brought out by Manu. While describing the potency of 
Danda — the visible manifestation of Dharma’ — he 
observes :— 


ava] fe aneaa gavarearenia: | 
aagaiad efea aaa aareaay | 


The mighty and majestic Danda, which is difficult for 
the wicked to wield, smothers the King, swerving from 
(the path of ) Dharma, together with bis family ”. 
Vena, the great tyrant of tha Mahabharata was deposed 
and killed since he grieviously sinned against Dharma. 
Similar was concieved to have been the case with Nahus’a 
and Duryodhana. What we want to point out here is 
that it was Dharma and not the people, which was 
considered to punish an erring monarch. This belief of 
the people in the existence of some vindicative super- 
mundane power unmistakably indicates that Kingship 
was looked upon as a trust not from the people, but 
from God which fact proves that the King was amenable 
only to the will of God and not to that of the people. 





SE te 


1. Ch atqra aa Warat Wet aAARAa | 
AMINA Wenge: W Vil. 14, 
Andalso gog: afta THI: Gay oS Carfacerte | 
WS: GHG was Gus wa STAT: Via as. 
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The king in ancient India was not responsible to 
the people because he was never looked upon as their 
servant. The conception of the king as a slave of the 
people, was a principle quite unknown to the political 
thought of ancient India as indologists like. Banerjee 
Jayaswal, Sarkar and others are inclined to believe,’ 
They base their conclusions on such passages ag :— 


1. qearnyal tar Teas 
2. MITTAL Seaea Asal A WT: Ha: | 
qe eatvereg Tesara fe waar? 0 


saying that the taxes were regarded as the Wages’ of 
the King for the services rendered to the state. Of 
course the taxes, in the opinion of the ancient Hindus, 
formed the ‘reward’* or remuneration, and not the 
‘wages’ of the king as is generally believed. But drawing 
remuneration from the people on the part of the King 
did not necessarily imply his corresponding respo- 
nsibility to them. His position was just like a govern. 
ment servant who regularly receives his salary from the 


1. Says Dr Banerjee ‘‘ the conception of the King as the 
servant of the State was one of the basic principles of political 
thought in Ancient India’’.—Public Administration in Ancient 
India p. 73. —- Vide PP 174-176 in Prof: Sarkar’s *‘ The Poli- 
tical. Institutions & Theories of the Hindus ”’. 

4. Baudhyana. I. .0,1. 3, S’ukraniti — I. 188, 

4, Narada. XVIII 48. 
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public treasury butis in no way responsible to the 
officers of the treasury. The king was conceived to have 
been appointed by God to protect the people and as such 
was directly responsible to Him for whatever he did. As 
their guardian, the subjects were ordained to maintain 
the King by a regular contribution of a fixed share of 
their income. Says Gautama : arat afer coccce RGM 
ufeara'— “For hia duty of protection the ,king shall 
be given the Bali taxes’. The king was authorised by 
Dharma to exact the taxes from tha people, in return 
for the services of promoting the safety and prosperity 
of his subjects and so for fulfilling his duty to achieve 
the solidarity and progress of the Universe. Thus accord- 
ing to the ancient Hindu polity the King was primarily 
the servant of God and as such was remunerated by his 
Master who enjoined upon the people to pay their 
common benefactor a certain share of the produce. So 
the revenue formed the royal privilege or the right and 
not the wages as has been generally interpreted. To 
support their thesis that in ancient India the taxes were 
regarded as the wages of the king, the following verse 
from S’ukranitiis invariably quoted by these scholars:— 


CAMITAA Tet AAA aA IT: Ha: | 
qe eatAeteD Tears fe aaar | 





1. Gautama. X. 24 and 28. 
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“ Brabma created the king to be the master ( of the 
people ) for the purpose of (their) portection. But in so 
far as he receives his remuneration ( from them ) in the 
form of taxes, he is ( their ) servent’’. But this verse 
should not be taken too literally. It gives a mere 
metaphorical interpretation of the position of the king. 
From the second line of the couplet it is evident that 
S’ukra advocates the theory of the Divine origin of the 
king, which as noticed already, considers the ruler to be 
subservient to none else than God himself,* 


But one may object :— what about the theory of 
“ contract’? between the king and the people postulated 
in the Mahabharata and restated in the Arthas’astra of 
Kautilya? If this theory was an accepted truth to 
the ancient Hindus, then how was it that the king was 
viewed as being irresponsible tothe people ? To this 
question our reply is that the ancient political philosophy 
of India never took notice of the theory that contrived 
to lend a secular colouring tothe institution of king- 
ship. Infact the so-called ‘theory of contract’ of the 
Mahabharata which we have stated in the preceding 
chapter! does not contemplate any ‘ gontract’ between 
the king and the people in the real sense of the term. 
For, in the first place, the king( Manu ), according to 
the theory, was not elected by the people, but was 





* This morever, isa much later work, (1)P,18 
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appointed by God; and in the second place, he was not 
bound by any conditions before he accepted the royal 
office. Whatever things the people offered to Manu were 
offered by way of inducement, and not by way of condi- 
tions. Tor, the theory definitely maintains that he was 
at first unwilling to agree to the proposal of taking the 
responsibility of protecting the people on his own 
shoulders, but when he was enticed by valuable presents, 
he at once took charge of the office. So according to 
the theory, the first king of mankind, as specified by God, 
accepted his office unconditionally and that means with- 
out any contrast which on its part implies that he was in 
no way bound to the people. He was never considered as 
their servant, firstly because, he was appointed by God 
to protect them, and secondly because, he was bimeself a 
semi-divine being and as such was beyond the jurisdiction 
of man. These are allthe implications of the theory, 
Kiven this theory therefore, does not concieve of the 
soveriegn as a slave of the subjects. In ascribing the 
appointment of Manu to the Divine will it implicitly 
assumes that the king ig ultimately answerable to Gode 


In this connection we cannot but take note of the 
Partijn4 or the ‘coronation oath’? which was first said to 


l. afeat afatieea Aaa) BAM ATT | 
qralAearaE iT Fe AT AAS, | 
VATA AAR BSA AeTTAT: | 
aTHag Bieaqia caaqall a Bara 
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have been administered to Prithu, the successor of Vena, 
the oppressive soveriegn of the Mahabharata. Accord. 
to Jayaswal the oath is a distinct indication of the exis- 
tence of the idea of a contract at the base of the Hindu 
conception of Kingship, since by pronouncing it, the king, 
before ascending the throne, promises his faithfulness 
‘to the law established’ and his subserviency to the will 
of the people: But if at all the oath can be called a 
** sontract’’, it is a contract not between the ruler and 
the ruled but'between him and the Dharma. For the 
king swears his loyalfy not to the people but to Dharma 
when he repeats :— 

HATAG! AeA PSAAATAT: | 

aHUE Becqia eaaal + BaTaT UN 


“In conformity with the science of government, I shall, 
without reservation, observe Dharma as is enunciated 
here by ethics and shall never be arbitrary ”. By declar. 
ing ‘I shall never be arbitrary ", he evidently means that 
he would never ac&é of his own accord witbout any re- 
ference to Dharma. Again, the oath isto be administer- 
ed to the would-be-king by the representatives of spiri- 
tual power. King Pritbu of the Mahabharata was made 
to take the vow by the gods and sages; in the Ramayana 
if was Vasishtha, who administered the oath to Rama: 
and in subsequent times, as is evident from history, 
the same tradition was invariably followed by all the 
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kings. Tha very fact that the vow is administered fo 
the ruler by spiritual authorities and not by (the repre- 
sentatives of ) the people, indicates with pretty certainty 
that the conditions constituting the oath are primarily 
proposed by Dharma and consequently it follows that 


the ruler is ultimately responsible to it only for its obser- 
vance. 


As to Kautilya, he mentions two theories, one the 
so called ‘Contract’ theory ' of the Mahabharata and the 
other the Divine theory’. But we cannot say with 


Dr. Banerjee that Kautilya "is a believer in the human 
creation of the state ’’. 


ARAM AAT: TSA AA AaeTS Wart Bent | aA 
gga aaa feroq Ae APTad sHeqaaTg: | aA 
We Wart? THAT aa AT!T: | 





l, 


* Oppressed by anarchy, the people made Vaivaswata Manu 
their king. They fixed one-sixth of the produce and one-tenth of 
merchandise in cash, as his remuneration. With this much as 


their salary the kings seoure the safety and prosperity of the 
people’’. 


2. geRanegiadad | Usa: Seaeewara: | alaaaeT- 
wareearsia Qe: Wars | awrararat arataecegt: | 

‘'Mhis (i e. Royalty) is the seat of Indra and Yama. Kings 

areanger and favour incarnate. Even divine punishment des- 


cends on those who disregard them. And henoe the kings should 
never be disobeyed. 


Arthasastra p, 23. 
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If it be argued that he is the upholder of this theory 
it can equally be contended that he believes in the 
conception of the divine creation of the king. This view 
looks more plausible, when we remember that Kautilya 
is the greatest advocate of hereditary monarchy. But 
to our mind it appears that he neither believes the one 
nor the other. Boeing thoroughly a practical politician 


on I he exclusively occupies himself with the art of governing 


= 


Lf/r 


~ 


o> 


~~ = the state, and not with the pedantic speculations over 
its origin. The citation of hoth these views is nothing 
‘| “more than a typical Kautilyan expediency of winning 
over the disaffected elements in the kingdom by argu- 
—ments and counter-arguments advanced through the 
“spies of the king before an assemblage of people. Beyond 


it the passages in question signify nothing else.* 

From the above discussion we arrived at the 
following conclusions: firstly, that in ancient India, 
civil liberty was recognised in a very limited sense of the 
state affording protection to its subjects as against other 
individuals, and secondly that the sovereign was regard- 
ed as being ultimately responsible to God. These two 
main features of the monarchical institution of the times 
clearly show that the king, in theory at least, exercised 
unqualified authority and as far as his kingdom wag 





a 

* The very context in which the theories are cited clear- 

ly shows that Kautilya could not have thought seriously ag to 
their validity, 
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concerned, there was no single human agency which 
could question him. But as we saw in the preceding 
chapter, he abstained from growing absolute, for his 
power was practically circumscribed by the conventional 
limitations of Dharma and the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. These two often kept him within the bounds of 


moderation and thus made his rule one of enlightened 
despotism. 


The following were ifs most outstanding characteri- 
stics 


(i) The king was the highest executive authority 
in the state. 


(ii) His duties mainly consisted of taking protective 
measures. 

Giii) He enjoyed absolute sovereignty and hence 
provided a very narrow scope for the enjoiment 
of Civil Liberty. 

(iv) His power however. was restricted by two 
( unconstitutional ) limitations of Dharma and 
the instinct of self-preservation. 


(vy) In its general nature the ancient Indian 
Kingship was benevolent. 


Now it is admitted on all hands that Kautilya was 
the foremost exponent of the Ancient Indian State-craft. 
We shall therefore, in the following pages, start an 
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enquiry info the Arthas’Aastra of Kautilya, so as to 
determine to what extent, the Kautilyan conception of 
Kingship either conforms with or differs from the one 
which we discussed so far. 


We will carry our critical examination of the 
Arthas’dstra in the light of the five broad characteristics 
of the Hindu monarchy which we have mentioned jus6 
above. 
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IV 
A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE ARTHAS’ASTRA. 


Royalty, the element of vital importance in the consti- 
tuents of the State —- King’s relation to Dharma — The training 
of the prince — Importance of Vinaya or discipline and conti- 
nence — The Kantiliyan king advised to enjoy sensual pleastres 
with due moderation — The duties of the king which mainly 
consist of taking disciplinary & protective measures with regard 
to the people and provide them with every opportunity of realis- 
ing the three ends of human existence. 


Royal sovereignty — King, the fountain-head of all authority, 
the various State-functionaries beings merely his deputies 
created out of his will— All the available natural resources 
claimed in the name of the king — Oivil liberty very narrowly 
recognised, individuals being protected from the encroachments 
Of his fellow-individuals and the govi officials as representing 
their own selves, and not from that of the royal person — The 
publio of the state of the Arthas’astra not vested with the right 
of taxation, of enforcing their will either on internal or external 
affairs of the state, the king peing the sole proprietor thereof, 


The checks—Kautilya’s is primarily an economic State—-His 
subordination of Dharma to Artha — Though he believes in the 
efficacy of Dharma, still as an ardent upholder of the tenets of 
the Arthas‘astra School, he thinks Dharma to be of secondary 
importance — This shows the influence of Dharma on the mind 
of his king is getting weaker — The king advised to identify his 
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‘nterests with the people with a view to secure the stability of 
his govt. — The character of the king the greatest barrier 
against despotism, 


Importance of the King. 


A great monarchist that Kautilya is, itis but 
natural that be should assign to the king tbe highest 
position in the state. Along with his predecessors 
Kautilya believes that the king is the saviour of a 
disorganised world. ‘‘ In the absence of-the king,” he 
Says, exercising coercive authority, the strong would 
over-power the weak; but while backed up by him the 
latter would (easily ) prevail over the former ” :— 
qviamas fe Aad geaaa | da 3G: wHadtiq | 
In his opinion, the presence of the king not only 
ensures the safety of the weak, but what is more, if 
eorduces fo the healtby growth of the social order. 
For, he further observes :-— 

AGAMAAT Gla Tal BeSt Tis: | 

SqAsA aa Tid BT aaT U 
“The people with their four orders and stages, when 
protected by a king administering the law of chastise- 
ment, are kept on their proper path, being attentive to 
their respective duties and professions’’. Honee it is that 
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the Swdmin or the sovereign comes first in order of 
merit in the list of the seven constituent elements of 
the State:— Siraqiaaaqegiaevefaaih saqq: | 
This tabular arrangement our author justifies in a later 
chapter of the Arthas’astra. There, while controverting 
the view of Bharadwaja who maintains that ministerial 
calamity is relatively more grave than what befalls the 
king, Kautilya says :— TERR) Glic4 FATA AAANL 
GHIASASHAT TATRA AT Uisigy HATA Vere cee wee vee 
Gal F aFqa: SAtia: Wadieaqrnaafa | ay a AwaS- 
MSS: THAI Balog | TMA Mae TW aaarara® | dcHe- 
waidiat fe waqifa+ i “The king alone makes the 
appointment of the prime-minister, the High priest and 
other officials of the state including several departmental 
superintendents, removes the troubles relating to army 
and finance, and takes measures conducive to their 


Lee 257. 

2. Cf. also 
aTsqaarial: THdTaryy: | 
Arias sedie-aaenar, |! 


P, 259, 
3. Cf. 


Tarafasaraaqased yar: | saaeaTagTArata | 
P, 37. 
4, P3223. 
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growth. .....e.... Moreover, an accomplished monarch 


imparts his native excellences to the slements. Of 
whatever character he himself is, of that will be the 
statal catergories, for on him depend ( their ) activity 


and inactivity. Therefore the Lord occupies the highest 


position (in the body politic)”. The designation of 
royalty as the foremost element in the ingredients of the 
state does not however, seem to have satisfied Kautilya, 
the arch-monarchist of Ancient India. For, he goes a 
step {further and regards it as inevitable a factor in the 
formation of the state as the territory itself ( Cf. qst- 
wsafafa saldaeq:' \) and thus implies that it is de facto 


the state. It is no wonder therefore, that in his extreme 


solicitude for the safety of the monarch he should devote 
four special chapters instructing the king how to 
take precautionary measures to shield his person against 
the secret workings of euemies, the vagaries of the 
princes, and the intrigues of the barem.” 


King and the Dharma. 


Kautilya appears to believe with the exponents of 
the Dharmas’astra school, that the king, though the lord 








1. P. 325 


2. The chapters in question aro—Q AGATA, , aqeaiqea- 
ait:, Peneaafaa:, 90d seater. 
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of his peopls, is primarily subservient to Dharma — the 
abstract moral Law universal and eternal that guides 
and regulates the relations of men, The maio duty that 
is imposed by Dharma on his royal office, is the protec- 
tion of the people. But it is secured only when the 
social order is kept unadulterated by obliging the 
members of the four divisions to perform their respective 
duties allotted to them by the Supreme Law. If one 
were to observe one’s own duties in life, that act would 
gurely lead one fo heaven and eternity. (aaa: quraa- 
m44 4" 1|, ( this rule, it should be observed, is equally 
applicable to the king and his subjects). But if the king 
neglects to perform this duty then the world would go to 
rack and ruins Thus KXautilya abserves : Tafa Blt- 
eaatgheasae | “ when it is violated the society would 


perish on account of the confusion ( of duties)’. There- 
fore, according to Kautilya, the royal duty or Dharma 
amounts to the obtainment of the stability of the social 


order which is tantamount to carrying out of the duty 


1 P.8.Ch. wauraceqra adisy adat atieiranay tl 


The Nitisara of KAmandaka. Ch. II. 38, 


andalso yyleequal faqu: qeaniceaaiedia ! 
Gita. 
2 P.g. Cf also: sea @ Basa GEtATA AAA MN 
Nitisdra IJ. 33. 
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imposed by the Supreme Dharma. In this way impli+ 
citly Kautilya conceives the king to be equally subject 
to the laws of Dharma along with his people. 


Education of the king. 


To qualify himself for such an office which is the 
highest in the realm, Kautilya would require of the 
king-designate to be endowed with all possible moral 
and cultural attainments. Hence the author, at the 
very begining of his work, is seen taking great pains at 
chalking ouf a regular course of training for the prince 
to undergo. 

According to Kautilya the supreme object of the 
state appears to be the realisation of the threefold end 
of human existence on the part of its subjects. This can 
only be gained through the proper exercise of the 
authority of punishment vested inthe king. “ Skilful 
exercise, ” says Kavtilya, ° of the coercive power 
(danda ) endowes the people with virtue, wealth and 
enjoyment”:— glagranviral fe ve: 99 Talderaaorafat 
But it is discipline (Vinaya) that chastens the harshness 
of Danda which when subdued or backed up by Vioaya 
becomes capable of ensuring the safety and prosperity 


of living beinge:— favaqel qe: Ara AMaarag:? | 


— — 








i Fs oh 
2. le 10. 
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But discipline on its part is dependent on learning 
( Vidya ) Laqucai=atqe | and hence a king should 


first of all go through a proper course of education and 
discipline. 


In bis childhood the prince shall be taught writing 
and arithmetic. After the Upanayana ceremony he sball 
learn the triple Vedas and the science of Logic under 
the guidance of well-varsed teachers; the science of 
Economies ( Varta) under different superintendents of 
government departments and the science of governance 
under professors and practical politicians (qmoa eT: ): 
When a youth, the prince shall duly get himeelf married, 
and with aview to train himself more, shall always 
associate himself with the veterans of state-craft. But 


what is most important of allis that he shall practice 


self-control or what is called the ‘‘ restraint of the 


organs of sense” since it is said that self-mastery is 
the means for the (successful) attainment of learning 
and discipline [faqiiaaaggitiaaaa: |. Kautilya lays very 
great stress on this particular aspect of a king's character 
when he declares:— Aigsaaatazaieaaalazed std AS 1 
aa faaqsaia. * A king having his conduct quite reverse 


to the one who has restrained his senses, and with his 


Ti P. 10, 
erm? Ld, 
3. P, il. 
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passions uncontrolled, even though possessed of a wide 
Empire (reaching the four quarters— AITTATSHT) perishes 


forthwith ”’.} 


Cultivating the art of self-mastery the king, in the 
opinion of Chanakya, shall never covet women and 
wealth pertaining to others. He shall avoid excessive 


sleep, untruth and association with things harmful. He 
shall also keep himself away from dealings (®4@giz:) 
which involve unrighteousness and calamity. Here it 
should not be surmised that by emphasising self-contro! 
Kautilya teaches a life of complete abstenence for the 
kirg just after the fashion of Plato, his Greek contempo- 
rary. According to bim material joys have their own place 
and importance in a man’s life. It is the life of exces- 
sive indulgence or extreme asceticism that meets with 
downright condemnation at his hands. He thinks but 
rightly that a king or a man in general, should anjoy 
earthly happiness without transgressing the bounds of 
propriety orin other words, without jeopardising the 


i, This point has been emphasised by all the law-givers and 
Political thinkers of ancient India. Hven Brahaspati, the 
Greatest exponent of the Hedonistic school, appears to have 
recognised the value of continence with reference to the 
sOVereign. Avocording to him it seems to be the essential royal 


requisite. Thus he says ‘< TAAL UA 2 be 9 


Barhaspatya Arthas‘astra. 
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interests of Dharma and Artha. Thus he observes -— 
aaawaa se Baa | a Mega! aa a anal 
geeay | wat mead) aarsarmraenaaa 4 
qieata’ | 

‘A King shall never indulge in sensual enjoyment to the 
detriment of Dharma and Artha. He shall never be 
devoid of pleasure. Or he shall equally attend to the 
triple ends which follow each other in succession. For, 
if of virtue, wealth and enjoyment, any one is inordina- 
tely pursued, it will become injurious to itself and toe 
remaining two’. Another thing Kautilya wants to 
impress upon the mind of the king is the importance of 
exertion. ° It is exertion or industriousness’’, says be, 
“which is mainly responsible for bringing in new acqui- 
sitions and prosperity to the king” [mareearat Aaeratal 
eqrara: |. Hence, the king buying the chief mainstay or the 
vital life of the body-politic, should be always alert and 
energetic for otherwise according to Kautilya the whole 


en 


1. P. 19. Cf, 
aaa fepears qaear aercat Taft | 
ga fe wera afairas aa Bez: ws 
quicdisaa: ay: sraegawera: | 
areata alea di erat qa a a hag urn 


Kamananda, Ch. 1, 
Pie gtd) 
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system would become stagnant and poisonous. He says:—- 
AG eAMAdaeed ZA | sHeagraraied | aT 
are vayied | feafgaferadiad | caesar: Faia" | 
‘‘Tf a king is industrious his subjects will also be 
industrious. If he is indolent, they will not only become 
indolent but will also hamper ( Lit-eat ) his projects and 
(thus ) he will be overpowered by his enemies. Hence 
he shall be ( always ) energetic”. Ina later chapter 
therefore, while enumerating the excellences of a king,” 


? 


Kautilya counts upon zeal ’ ( HzTeaTS 3 ) and alertness 
1, P. 37, also Cf, 


AAA Wat AQ: WIAA zy | 
MA HSAs AAIITA | 
P. 39, 

2. The following are the chief possessions of a king, which 
according to Kautilya would enable him to properly perform the 
duties of the State :— 

‘* Noble-birth, non-fatalistio turn of mind, valour, ability to 
see through the eyes of aged persons, love of virtue and truth, 
straightforwardness, gratefulness, comprehensiveness of outlook, 
enthusiasm, promptitude, resoluteness of spirit, love for disci- 
pline, sharp intellect, a strong memory and mind, @ well-built 
stature, versatility, ability to confer rewards and inflict punish- 
ments, capability to guard againet dangers, dignity, fore-sight, 
Yreadiness to avail ones’self of opportunities, resourcefulness, 
freedom from passion, anger, greed, and such other vices; a 
beaming countenance, and the observance of traditional usages 


and customs *’, 
PP, 257--258, 
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( aaraqat ) as the foremost qualities of a king. Thus 
having equipped himself with moral and cultural educat- 


ion the king shall discharge tha following duties of the 
State :— 


(i) Protection of life aud property oi the subjects, 
especially of the weak against the tyranny of 
the strong. In fact, according to Kautilya as 
according to his predecessors, the King is prima- 
rily designed to put an end to the Masthyanyaya 
or that condition where the weak are oppressed 
by the strong (Cf. amiamas fe saa evequaa | 
P.% andalso Cf. great: II He Fa 
a UAT AAC | p, 93 ]- 

(ii) To make the people realise the three ends of 

worldly existence, namely, Dharma, Artha, and 

Kama, by establishing them in the observance 

of their respective duties in life. But this is 

secured only when he wields the law of 


punishment in a reasonable manner (aiaaa- 


wat f& ge: smu wareralwafa |. 
Loyalty to their duties again would lead them 
to a brighter existence even after death for it 
ig said “ One’s own duty leads one to Heaven 


li Pr, 9, 
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wht - 
MC kg ty 


1784—9 
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and eternity — SqaRIAlaeqla F. Violation 
of duty would entail confusion which in its 
train would bring in the disintegration of 
society. ‘ Hence’’ observes Kautilya, * the 
king sbould not cause the people to swerve 
from their duties, for one who upholds one's 
own duty becomes happy here and hereafter :— 

THAT BAA Ts 7 AANA. 

eqay acu f& 3q Aq a ae 0 


To deal out justice in strict conformity to the 
principles of equity by punishing the offenders 
and redressing the wrongs done to the innoc- 
ent. The king is to mete ouf punishment to 
the wicked by means of Danda on which, 
according to Kautilya, depend the course of 
worldly life - qeqraramalearar | One ought 
to be strictly impartial in making a proper use 
of Danda which so used becomes all - powerful. 
Says Kautilya :— 

que) f& Hast wth Wt AAT Tera | 

Ua GX A AAT A AAMAy aA Ba? Ul 
‘‘ Danda alone, if wielded by a king with equity 
and in proportion to the crime committed, 





. 8. 


50. 
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(iv) 


1. 


equally over his gon and his enemy is capable 
of securing this and the next world.’’ So power- 
ful is Dharma or justice. It not only serves to 
sustain the two worlds, but is also instrumental 
in taking the king toa brighter existence as 
Kautilya further remarks : 

“The observance of the duty of the king which 
consists in protecting the subjects with justice, 


leads him to heayen’’ ~~ Ta: SaqeeAN sa 
wan Wag: | 


To offer relief to the decrepit, old and the 
indigent. Kautilya seems to have regarded tha 
king, quite in the manner of the Dharmas’astrag, 
as fhe guardian of the helpless and of orphans. 
And hence it is that he urges upon the king 


either to feed them or to provide them witb 


work if* necessary. Thus he says :—@I@ga- 


smivaeye-qaaia ws fae | faaarsat 
waaara garg. \* The king shali feed the 
( parentless) children, the aged, the distressed 
and the helpless. He shall also maintain the 
forlorn women and the children born of them”. 


Again, it is up to the king to grant concessions 


P. 150 


ae P, 47, 
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to the destitute and the wretched where neces- 
sary. ( For instance, Kautilya directs the state 
to provide them with a free passage while 
crossing the rivers, lakes ete;! and in another 
place he positively enjoins upon the king to 
give precedence to the plaints of the afflicted 
and the needy along with the privileged classes, 
excepting such cases as demand urgency and 
speedy settlement )*. Further-more, the king 
is in duty bound to help such women of some 
social position as are rendered helpless throuzh 
adverse circumstances, and thus are compelled 
to work for their subsistence, by providing 
them with such work as is suitable to their 
status and strength’. 








L Of, mamngafraareqeertacaaratiaea) § ararezeq- 


WAM: tt 
P. 127, 


a. Of, sqeqreara: arafaaragiea seal ...... 
cecooececces CHEAMAANDSAM AYMARA AL WITT 
srifasqaataiat eat a mao sri gear | aTy- 


Taras a | 
P, 39. 
3, Thus, in the chapter on ‘ Sutradhyaksha’, Kautilya 
instructs the king to help such women with the work of carding 
and weaving, Vide p. 114. 
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(v) To promote agriculture by supplying the neeas 
of cultivators and rendering them all sort of 
active assistance, 


(vi) To take emergency measures in times of drou- 
eht and thus to save fhe people from its har- 
rowing concomitants. According to Kautilya, 
aa a precautionary measure to prevent famine, 
the king shall keep in reserve half of the stock 
of royal food-stuff gathered either from the 


crown lands or the taxes (Cf. qasaarte4 SI 
Gert earqaq P. 95)*. 


1’ Vide the chapter on ‘ Janapadanives’a’ where the king 
is advised to help the peasants by offering them the remission 
of faxes and providing them with grain and cattle. 








2. To alleviate the intensity of famines the king, is to act 
asfollows:— ‘‘ During dearth he may oblige (the people ) by 
bestowing seeds and corns or by providing them with famine— 
relief-work; or may either dole out or distribute ( the royal 
food-stufis), or may send them away to another part (of his 
kingdom ? ). He may seek the assistance of his allies or emascu- 
late the rich or tap their hoardings. Or he may migrate with 
@ll his subjects to another's district whioh has yielded good 
orops or may take resort either to the sea-shore or to the banks 
ofthe lakes or rivers. He may introduce a fresh plantation of 
corns, vegetables, roots, and fruits in the irrigated areas or may 


undertake the hunting of deer, beasts, wild animals, and 
the fish’’, 


P, 208. 
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Besides these regular duties, the king is called upon 
to maintain and encourage the S/rotriyas, Brahmanas, 
and the students in their religious pursuits. 


From the views of Kautilya on regal duties as given 
above, it seems that he primarily looks upon the king 
as fhe guardian of his subjects. He appears to conceive 
of the essence of royal duties as comprising in the 
protective and disciplinary measures to be taken for the 
solidarity and progress of the community committed to 
his care, by offering all possible opportunities to its 
individuals for the attainment of the three ‘Purusharthas’. 


ROYAL SOVEREIGNTY. 


We shall discuss the scope and natura of the powers 
of the Kautiliyan sovereign under the following three 
headings :— 


(at King and the functionaries of the state. 
(b) State monopoly of forests, mines, wine, and salt. 
(og) King and the people. 


(a) King and the functionaries of the state:— The 
Sovereign, according to Kautilya, is the embodiment of all 
authority, The various dignitaries of the state like the 
ministers, the councillors, the commander-in-chief etic. 
are but the deputies of the king created and authorised 
by his will to carry on the administrative activities of 
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his kingdom. In the opinion of Kautilya, the king makes 
their appointment only with a view to facilitate the 
governance of his state since itis humanly impossible 
for a single individual, however strong and intelligent, 
to regulate and guide the entire social organisation on 
proper lines. Thus, while inculoating the necessity and 
desirability of having councillors fo subserve royalty 
Kautilya tersely remarks :— 

AMAA TA AHA TA Ada | 

sala arraieaearast 2 suairaay, Wl’ 
*" Sovereignty is practicable (only) with the co-operation 
( of others ), for a single wheel by itself cannot revolve. 
Hence one shall appoint counsellors and listen to their 
advice’. Here the appointment of these officials is 
king’s voluntary business and thus a matter of pure expe- 
diency. Again, while determining the ministerial spbere 
of action we find Kautilya saying :— 


Taare fe wayae: | kay ee TAT, qWiies Tae! 
aug SAmTSTAaIAqaay | HATA AMAT LTASM HEA 
IT STRISIA ar ylefa aWieqaa: eaeaAasy | 
“ Royal work is either visible, invisible or inferential, 
What is perceived personally is visible, what 18 speci- 
fied by others is invisible, and what is planned after the 


1 P. 18. 
2. P45. 
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accomplishment of some work, is inferential. In view of 
the fact that works are not found to arise simultaneously, 
are of diverse nature and pertain to several places, and 
also in view of the fact that the king may not loose 
prope: time and place (in their accomplishment), be shall 
allow the ministers to accomplish them in his absence. 
Such is the nature of the work of ministers.” Here also 
Kautilya thinks that the appointment of the ministers 
is to be made only with a view to lessen the burden of 
the king in the discharge of his duties towards the 
state. In virtue of this peculiar relation wifh their king, 
the government officers in the Arthas’Astra are strictly 
directed to take the permission of their supreme head, 
the monarch, in undertaking any new enterprise. Thus, 
in the chapter on * Uvayuktapariksha’ Kautilya specifi- 
cally instructs the high officers not to do any work 
without consulting the sovereign. He says: 4 ara 
ag: feraazrert IAAT HITT : |?" Except on, occa- 
sions of emergency and defence they ( 7. e. the officers ) 
shall not contemplate any project without communica- 
ting it to the Lord”. Again, though the king is morally 
obliged to bold deliberations with his counsellors, yet he 
is in no way legally bound to abide by the deoision of 
the majority. He is free to exercise his own judgment 





1, P. 68, 
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and discretion. In the chapter on ‘ Mantradhikara ’ 
Kautilya observes :— 

reas sat aa arahiag aes RATE | 

aT wate: Bafarent a agepaia’ | 
“In critical moments the king shall summon his 
ministers individually and collectively and deliberate 
( with them). He shall either act up to the decision of 
the majority or to that (of other ministers ) which (in 
the opinion of the king) appears to bring success i 
Here itis evident that according to the Arthas’astra, 


there is no legal obligation on the king to act according 
to the mandate of the council. This proves that the 


Consultative Body ” as it appears in the Arthas’astra, 
is subservient to the king and is practically in-effective 


in checking the irresponsible exercise of sovereign power. 





Pome 20. 


9. We agree with Bandopadhyaya when he comments on 

the passage quoted above : “the force of the words ag/aqpr Ay: 
“~ 

is taken away by the other expression gfafafame 4] and 


proves that, though morally liable to follow the opinion of the 
majority, it was left to the king to select the course which was 
best calculated to bring success *'s 

Kautilya. P. 128. 
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Further-more, rhe prime-minister,* the highest dignitary 
of the state and probably the leader of the Maptrins, 
along with his colleagues, is no more than a royal 
servant, selected and appointed by the king and holding 
his office during ‘royal pleasure’. From the Arthas‘astra 


1. Inthe Kautiliya the prime-minister is referred to both 
asa Mantrin and as an Amatya. Cf: 


(a) HfaqUtedaa:: +--+ HAHA AMAT | P. 16 
©) xieraraaragiiedaaniia qaust eto. P, 247 
(c) qqqtieeie Beaqat ...--... ate Half | P. 829 


Amatya:- (a) sage says: pe sb erece aU ASaeIAeI- 
arq7 | P. 15 
[ this passage Ocours in the chapter onthe ‘ creation ( of the 
posts) of the Mantrin and the Purohita’ where after mentioning 
the requisites of the Amatya, Kautilya enumerates the qualities 
of the Purohita without making any reference to the Mantrin. 
This shows that he uses both the terms in the same sense }. 

() useqaaHaaarea: agadid | P. 254. 

(c) waneaqanaig: Salcia Fieeg: | p. ons, 
The synonimous use of these two termsin the Arthasastra to 
denote the same personage probably shows that ai the time of 
Kautilya the prime-minister was the joint head of the Manitrins 
Or what Dr. Banerjee calls ** the cabinet ’’, and the Amatyas or 
the chief executive officers who were in charge of manifold 
departments of the state. To our mind the last three chapters 
in the 5th book of the text seem tobe exclusively designed by 
Kautilya for directing the prime-minister in the proper perfor- 
mance of his duties, 
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he appears more as a courtier seeking the favour of the 
king and following him unreservedly than as a custodian 
of public rights’. Jn tha course of his advice to the 
prime-minister concerning his behaviour towards the 
soversign, Kautilya remarks, quite in the tone of Manu:— 

arava fe Mead Ya BAT PASAT | 

antag fe asrar get usirasiaat v 

wHaa ceca: Wie ar ge aa: | 

ayaa UA F Waagsa ar? ti 

“Salf-protection shall be the first and constant duty 

of the wise, for it isaptly said that the life of men in 
royal service is as (dangerous) as that in fire. Fire 
when aflame, consumes either a part or the whole of the 
body, whereas the king has the power either to destroy 
or fo exalt his servants along with their song and wives’’. 
These verses unmistakebly point out how in the opinion 
of Kautilya, the position of the prime-minister, the 
highest officer of the state and the head of the admini- 
stration, next to the king himself, entirely depends on 
the sweet will of the monarch. 


«. Cf. for instance such verses which are presumably 
addressed to the Mantrin :— 


ge: fated qara qarefed (aq | 
BIT ar fea Falewvacisgaat FAT I 
aM ar ada Ba eres aT ae | 
AAA BMT GIA: ARIAT BeBe: 
P, 251, 
4. P. 91. Cf. afitagraraqarsad Chénakyasutranis 
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(b) State monopoly of forests, mines, wine and salt-- 
The king of the Arthas’astra claims as his own the waste- 
Jands, forests, mines, and liquor. From the chapter on 
‘The Colonisation of wastelands’ (Janapadanivesha) it is 
clear that the king exercises his righé of ownership as 
regards the wastelands, Forests which appear to have 
been common property in the days of the Dharmas’Aastrag 
are found in the Arthas‘astra appropriated to the share 
of the king. These are under the jurisdiction of roya, 
officers called ‘ Dravyavanapalas’, Not only the raw 
produces, but even wild animals such as deer ( Mriga ), 
ferocious beasts ( Vyala ), elephants, etc. are claimed aa 
belonging to the king. Valuable games, especially the 
elephants, are most jealously guarded by promulgating 
stringent game-laws' which bear a close resemblance to 
those enforced by the Normans in England. Mines in 
the state, which in the opinion of Kautilya are mainly 
responsible for bringing in new acquisitions ? and con- 


1, Of. (a) qameqqarwert Wal Fe: | 
(0) eferaica eq: | P. 50. 


(c) fadraaaasanxesehtiqranteatraaea | 
P. 280. 





% Of, qraexqat: BIT! BWR: IAAT | 

Tiga BiAaVSeal MAT BAIN i p, gs 
“Wealth has its source in mines; and from wealth army is 
created; itis by means of wealth and army that the earth 
endowed with riches, is acquired’. 
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solidating the sovereignty of the king, ara also seized 
upon as government property. Accordingly the mining 
Operations are carried on under the supervision of a 
Toyal officer called the ' Akaradhyaksha’ and are strictly 
guarded. The Kautiliyan king does not confine his 
attention to these mines which yield precious minerals 
such as corals, jewels, gold, silver and other useful 
metals. He also controls and exploits the mines yielding 
gait and alkalies — the articles of daily consumption. 
The salt-mines are under the direct supervision of a 
superintendent specialiy created for that purpose. To 
add to this there is that now odious’ Salteact ’ af work 
which anjoins the people to pay a certain amount of tax 
and prescribes the highest punishment to those persons 
who live on ‘ unlicensed’ salt.2 Liquor, in the Artha- 
sastra is also a royal monopoly. Accordingly it is 
manufactured, sold and distributed through out the state 
under the supervision of the * Suradhyaksha ’ or the 


superintendent of Liquors. Only on festive occasions 


people are allowed to manufacture wine for a stipulated 
period and that also on the payment of a definite tax Cf, 
1, Hor instance, a person who steals a jewel or any valua- 
ble artiole either from mines or royal manufacturies is punished 
with death. Cf. a@ffaltanreavqea tt wet: Dea: i 
P22 
2. er tsk il aug gard ; afasertaial J] eee ses soe} 
~ ~ € a 
vee 800 cee MASe] SIMANCIT? Yeh BIZ Up, gx. 
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SUH ATAT AGte: aitat Fa! aeaqararar 
FeMed caHACTy TNE | 


“On occasions of festivals, fairs, and social gatherings 
permission shall be granted to manufacture wine for four 
days. He shall take the daily tax from those persons 
who are allowed to manufacture liquor, until the period 
is over”, 

From the above it can be seen that the king of the 
Kautiliyan state exclusively reserves for himself almost 
all the natural resources of his kingdom. 


(c) King and the people. 
This we shail discuss under the following four 


headings :— 


(i) Civil Liberty. 

(ii) Right of taxation. 
(iii) Right to enforce the public will. 
(iv) Right of defence and offence. 


(i) Civil liberty :— Here we take the opportunity 
of explaining this term once for all. Civil liberty or 
‘ Liberty in society ', is the right to do as one pleases 
while encroaching least on the wishes of others. ‘ It 
includes", as Gettel says, | right tofree action and 
immunity from interference.’ The State safeguards the 





et Ob 
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rights of an individual by protecting him (2) against other 
individuals and (b) against the government or its executive 
organ. Againsf his fellow — individuals the individual is 
protected by the government, and against the government 
protection is afforded to him directly by the State, In 
the former case, itis the government which becomes the 
judge, whereas in the latter that role is assumed by the 
State itself. 


Now as regards the State of the Arthas‘Astra, it fully 
takes cognizance of the first part of civil liberty and as 
such makes every legal provision to safe-guard the life 
and property of the citizen against the encroachments of 
hig other fellow-citizens. This point we shall illustrate 
by taking a few examples:— 


PROTECTION OF PERSON. 


Against defamation ( 41#4184q ):—~ aaiqearedia- 
frag area qerqery | fafaea Ryo: | saa. 
aver: | qeery fay" | 


‘ Indulgene in praise or censure of equals, whether 
it be true or false, shall be punished with a fine ranging 
over twelve panas, Of superiors, with double the fine 
and of inferiors with half the fine. Of others’ wives 
with double the fine. ” 


1. P, 193, 
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Against assault: ~ TH Fe FAH We: Hea 
eee: | ae aa: | 

“ When a person injures (another person) by means 
of a weapon he shall be punished with the highest 


amercement. I[f he acts so under intoxication his hands 
will be cut off. If he murders him he shall be hanged.” 


Against attempt on life :— 
fqaerrs THF [RA eqsiay: Tar? 
“A man who administers poison (to others ), and a 


woman who murders a man shall (both ) be drowned’’. 


PROTECTION OF PROPERTY: 


(i) SAeNert areght aes: 1 FAT saa 
qhazenra ary zara. | aareew qa: areagve: | 
AAAS Agaaragt soe: | 


‘ Occupation of a building-site by force shall be 
punished as theft, If taken possession of by 
another on reasonable grounds he shall pay a 
compensation ( to its owner ), after considering 
his bare subsistence (94lSatsla jy, Encroach. 


ment upon boundaries shall be punished with 


ee 
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the first amercement. Destruction of bounda- 
ries with a fine of twenty-four panas ”, 
= x >, — 

Gi) Aqprpaenaseazaasaaes a Tea faa: 

see see £86 see AeqHEAIeAerS } 

“Constructing lakes, wells, holy places, monastaries 
and temples in a site pertaining to another person, shall 
be punished with the middle amercement. ”’ 

(iii) SeqTeqaraanaensea Taesd: Beat youraia- 

S071 geaeiaanited a) aga agar: 
| a ~ 9 
EqIA (GTN: | UeeSalataigaagq | 

A person giving his daugbter in marriage without 
announcing her ( guilt of ) having an illegal connection 
with another man, shall be liable to the fine of 96 panas 
and also shall be made to restore the S’ulka and Siri- 
dhana. A person receiving a girl in marriage without 
divulging the defects of a bride-groom shall have to suffer 
a fine of double the above and also the forfeiture of 
S'ulka and Stridhana. 

AGAINST THE LIBERTY OF A PERSON. 
(i) Geqnaradia ayat aaa ar -.- +++ +: 


see #48 cee ASA ASATSTIT anal 
qayal al aeagve:® | 


l, Po 17. 
a4 P. 188. 
3. P, 199. 
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“When a person keeps or causes to keep another 
person in bondage who has no reason to be so treated, 
or keeps or causes to keep in confinement a boy who has 
not attained majority, be sball be punished with the 
fine of 1000 Panas”’. 


(ii) seqqaastaramramasaaent aK Aaa aqaeeq- 
HAT ATM Gs: | a fey: | are agg: | 
Wray TR AAAaaT: ATA a | 


The kinsmen, who bring for sale or mortgage. 
the life of a S’idra whois an Arya (A free man ), and 
not a born slave, and who is (yet) a minor, shall be fined 
12 Panas; of a Vais’ya, 24 Panas; of a Xshatriya 
%6 Panas; and of a Bribmana, 48 Panas. In the event 
of strangers doing so, they shall be punished with the 
three amercements and capital punishment ( respscti- 
vely), The purchasers and the witnesses (in the bargain) 
shall also be punished likewise ”’. 


Frotection against the government officials. 


Beside making such legal provisions to safe-guard 
the rights and privileges of a citizen, against the aggre. 
ssion of his fellow-citizen, the state of the Arthas’Astra 
takes due care to grant him immunity from the oppres- 
sions of the bureaucracy. Kautilya specially instructs the 





1 P, L831. 
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king to keep a strict watch over the high officials of the 
State with a view to prevent misbehaviour on their part 
in the discharge of their duties.! ‘‘ For’, he says with 
a true insight of a philosopher into human nature, ‘men, 
like horses, when yoked to the office, are apt to go 
astray” —aaqgyniny fe ager faqs saa fapaa® | 
He, therefore, issues several regulations in order to check 
or suppress the evil propensities of fhe officers. These- 
regulations prescribe various sorts of punishments to be 
meted ous to them. 

They are prosecuted for the offences committed 


against the public by promulgating such laws or regula 
tions as we give helow: -— 


G) qeeget feraggraaiat F wags Werala? | 
a Vaasa TaqeaeaIes aeaaeT: | 
Weld qaqa sefyqeq:+ | 
‘Whoever doubles the revenue 


consumes the 
country. 


If be brings in the same for the sake of the 
king, he sha}] be warned, in case the offence ig not serious, 


if it is of a graver character he shall be punished in 
proportion toa the guilt ’’. 


1. eg Aet fre let aa Praia ASAIN | 


P. 68, 
2. P68. ae : 
3. Cf. QaTaAHAIARIIM: eflaed Aaateary | 
SA BAM? ACAI efter THAT, | 
Quoted by G, Shastri. 
4, P. 68 
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(i) ASE TATeeAAINAT FTaagaalarat coe: | 


“ When a village-headman drives out of the village 
& person who is neither a burglar nor an adulterer, be 
shall be punished with a fine of 24 Panas”’. 


(iii) qaeaigacard seq aaa, waaearenazaiy. 
Hed a1, WAM aeags gata | areqresyt fegn 
Gray A Ftd, War ar aata, aaa, srcafa, 
qa cafe ald aaa areas Tal! FH za a 
geod, aay ea graft, saqaxhalaaeai, 

semdeva, Meer weaaqqaeaa, aaa 
aeagaaaa, wWeaagra aes ea, aRara- 
fas er galt aes, saaer aeaqs Bala | 
TAVITA (AAW, TMATTUI A? | 


te: judge, threatens or chides, or drives out or 
(unjustly ) silences a litigant, he shall be punished with 
the first amercement. If he defames the litigant he 
(i. e. the judge ) shall &g punished with a fine of double 
the amount. If he does not question what ought to be 
questioned, or questions what ought not to be questioned, 
or ( even ) having questioned passes it over, or instructs, 
reminds or intimates any lifigant beforehand, he shall be 





1, P. 172, 
2. PP, 224~225, 
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liable to the middle amercement, If be does not proceed 
to make relevant inquiries, or proceeds to make irrele- 
vant inquiries, drags off the business unnecessarily, or 
postpones it with malice, or having spent much of time, 
makes the litigant leave (the court) with disgust, or 
( purposely ) avoids or overlooks a relevant statement 
( WaT AFT), or lends ( personal) assistance to the 


witnesses, or resumes the case which has already been 
decided, he shall be punisbed with the highest amerce- 


ment. If he repeats the same, he shall be doubly fined 
and dismissed forthwith ’’. 


Such are the measures which the government of 
Kantilya adopts in protecting and maintaining the civil 
rights of its citizens both against the encroachment of 


individuals and the administrative officers. The latter 


are subjected to punishment not as the representatives 
of the king but as ordinary individuals of the State. 


As regards the other pars of civil liberty which con- 
sists in granting immunity against government and 
which constitutes civil liberty proper, it is not recognis- 


ed and hence not maintained by the state of Kautilya. 


Any action against government is construed as an 


offence against the king and hence it is not tolerated 


in the least. Any person, whose interests come into 


conflict with those of the king is regarded as seditious 
and as such is either deprived of his most rudimentary 
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civil rights’ or even of his life by promulgating the law 
of treason which operates with great rigour and whose 
provisions we give below:— 


i) UARMSAANTHA: o++ vee one PogrgeTETA’ | 


" Persons crying down the king or divulging the 
secret of the state shall have their tongue 
cut off. ’’ 


(i) UssageraqITaqzeqa aes | -TAUTEVE- 
aT ar fauecameias wari meet aay: 
~~ ¥g 
1. This will be evident irom the follwing verse:— 
daca Glee ar sieaay wrafaieadt | 


WIMAga Wate: Basis ar aa: 
P, 154. 





‘A wife may divorce her husband, who has degraded 
himself or has gone abroad, or has become a traitor to 
the king or isa murderer or has fallen from caste or 
has lost all his virility. ’’ 

Even a woman is made to forfeit her right to Stridhana 
and her marital presents:— 


Ch aaigoraanreaareaeand F) | Slate aeaT- 
aay Sa aa: | op, 157, 


2. P. 230, 
3. P, 229. 
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“A person coveting the royal domains, outraging 
the sanctity of the harem, instigating the wild tribes 
(against the king ), creating disaffection in the army of 
the metropolis or of the mofussil, sball be killed by 
burning his head and hands: a Brahmana ( offender ) 
shall be drowned unto death.? 


In prescribing this law, it will be noticed, Kautilya 
often contradicts the maxim that punishment should be 
always inflicted in proportion to the actual crime com- 
mitted ( GaaTT TAT AyT que fqaiy: BI: \) ae maxim 
which is enunciated by himself. It is rather inequitous 
to punish the persons slanderinzg the king with tbe 
mutilations of the tongue. The mode of executing 
persons who are accused of carrying on an undasirable 
propaganda against the royal person either in his own? 
realm or outside is simply repugnant and as such it 
seems to outrun in barbarity the actual erime committed: 
But the prescription of such stringent laws is the direct 
outcome of Kautilya’s abhorrence for sedition. When 
he once suspects any person to be conspiring against the 
king he looks upon him as an outlaw only deserving to 
be put down by any means. In eradicating seditious 


1, This law of treason, as Bandopadhyays points out, bears 


& very close resemblance to the one promulgated by the Plante- 
genets in England. 


See P 83, Kautilya. 
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persons be employs such methods as are entirely dsi- 
sociated from all standards of morality. To quote but 
one example :— The prince, according to Kautilya, is to 


adopt the following device to make away with a power- 
ful traitor :— 


SaTAeagaaKaaad at at}—usgse aaa 
eaeisia” sara | stars wen tla qaqa —* sreqata- 
Use eat qerarsaaraaraaia ” fai a aay wears: 
aa ara mrad aaa sata |“ fagnaasy” gfe t 

“A spy may whisper into the ear of a seditious mini- 
ster’s son who thinks highly of himself — ‘you are 
the son of the king but are kept here out of fear from 
the enemies’» When won over, the king may honour 
him in secret saying ‘Though you have attained the 
proper age I cannot install you as my heir-apparent 
since I apprehend danger from the minister.’ Then the 
Spy may instigate him to murder the ministor. When 
he succeeds the former may kill him on the spot on the 
plea of his baing a murderer of his own father.” He 
maintains the same attitude towards the external 
enemies of the king. He thinks that any ruler who 
opposes the conqueror (Viyigishu) in his attempt to 
extend his dominions, is to be regarded ag an enemy and 
to be crushed at all costs’. Accordingly he recommends 
235. — 

2. Kautilya’s idea of an external enemy is based on the 
principle of expediency for, he defines the enemy as:— 


siftdqgm: araca; aq: | P.260. [ for afraqg see 
Brpaaqis{y eto. on P, 259. 
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to his ‘political man’ the adoption of deceitful and 
immoral methods for the successful putting down of his 
foes. Such devices have been abundantly described 
the last four books® of the Arthas/astra. The employ. 
ment of dishonesty, cruelty, violence and many other 
vices for the destruction of enemies of the State 


in 


receives, in the opinion of Kautilya, general approbation. 
When he specifically admonishes the king that gueh 
measures ought to to be taken only against traitors and 
the wicked and not against others ( uF asaanhag 
aq aaaqi wavy)’, he implicitly thinks that no 
expedient, however isolated from moral or ethical 
consideration, can be deemed dishonourable while deal- 
ing with the enemy. Hence it is that he 
goruples in advising the conqueror to overcome his 
enemies by using such methods wherein 
ments are wholly subordinated to the 
" politieal existence and welfare.” 


entertains 00 


moral judge- 
exigencies of 


This Kautiliyan 
philosophy of expediency is awfully frank and in a way 


straightforward. All his dealings with the enemy 
proceed from the conviction that he is a veritable viper 
and as such fit fo he annihilated by using unscrupulous 
machinations, This is the real psychology of the author 


l. gaged, wade, sresaiga:, 994 sgiagizey | 
2, P, 246. Cf.also qrgquytaaaiaaUenasaey Taste | 


jae 410, 
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of the Arthas’Astra which has been but grossly misrepre- 
sented or ridiculed by great Sanskrit writers like Bana 
and Dandin that followed him centuries afterwards. To 
be brief, like Machiavelli, Kautilya ‘is not immoral but 
unmoral in his politics’.' 


The State of Kautilya does not provide any safe- 
guard against government-encroachment because it 
is strictly a monarchical state, where, as bas been shown 
in the earlier part of the essay, the king both represents 
the government and the State. His willis the ' general 
will’ and consequently he is absolute in authority over 
all individuals or associations of individuals within the 
State. Asan absolute sovereign nobody can claim any 
right against him which ultimately means that he gives 
his subjects no guarantee against interference on his 
part. Thus like the Dharmas’astras, the Arthas’astra of 
Kautilya does not take cognizance of ‘civil liberty’ in 
the real sense of the term. 


(2) Right of taxation :—The financial system of the 
Kautiliyan government as it appears in the Arthas‘astra, 
is decidedly of an advanced type, As compared with 
the earlier tax-system which is found in the Dharma- 
8Astras, the one of Kautiliya is heavier and more complex 





1. Political Theories — Ancient & Medieval. P. 229, 
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and as such is the index of an advanced stage of civi- 
lization and consequent increase in the duties of State. 


In early days the burden of taxation was very light. 
“ Peasants "’, says Gautuma, the earliest known law-giver 
of India, “shall pay to the king a fax of one tenth, 
one-eighth or one-sixth (of the produce). Some hold 
that (a tax of ) one-fifteenth (shall be paid) on cattle 
and gold. A duty of one-twentieth shall be paid on 
merchandise and in fhe case of roots, fruits, flowers, 
medicines, herbs, honey, meat, grass, and fire- wood) 
the tax (to be paid ) shall be one-sixteenth?’:— 

ua afear BARAT YE aT! TyPewTaTS 


waagM: faMidtart: Dew: wy | qeneqVresagsst- 
aaa Fs. | 


In the days of Manu taxation appears to be compa- 
ratively burdensome as the rates are appreciably higher 
and items of taxation numerous. Thus says Manu :— 
“ Of gold and cattle the king may take one-fifteenth, and 
of grains one-eighth, one-sixth or one twelfth part (as 
tax.) He may also take a sixth part of trees, meat, 
money, Glarified butter, perfumes, medicinal herbs, 
liquids ( oil ete. ), flowers, roots, fruits; of leaves, vage- 
fables. grass, skins (of animals), canes, and also of 
earthern vessels, and of articles made of stones.’”” 


1, XX, 24-27, 
2, VIT, 130-132, 
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The financial system that is detailed in the Artha- 
s/astra marks a distinct advance over this simple system 
of taxation which we find in the Dharmas’astra litera- 
ture. We proceed to describe it below. 


The following are the chief sources from which the 
state of Kautilya derives its income :— (i) Capital, 
(ii) countryside, (iii) mines, (iv) public works, 
(v) forests, and (vi) pastures. 


Tha income which flows forth from the capital 
to the royal treasury consists of excise duties levied on 
articles of local production like liquor, oils, cotton- 
goods etc; taxes on courtezans, artisans, warebouses 
( Panya samstha), and places of piligrimage ( probably 
thia was the duty of the Devatadhyaksha mentioned here), 
and tolls collected on city-gates ( Sulkam); the revenue 
from the country consists of land assessments of various 
descriptions, ferry dues and road cesses. The assets 
derived from the mines are chiefly the precious metals 
and their other yields. The receipts of public works 
are flowers, fruits, and vegetables grown in the state- 
gardena, and those from foreats consist of the sale of the 
forest-produce (Dravya), of elephants, and other animals 
and the proceeds from forest lands which are leased out 
to private individuals. The income derived from pastures 
consists of grazing fees levied on cattle and lastly, that 
collected from :trade-routes is by levies on landroutes 
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and water-ways. There are other minor heads of 
taxation 7, ¢. those levied on loads and beasts of burden 
by frontier officers and also on the issue of passports 
In addition to these regular taxes, there are occasional 
imposts levied on particular occasions also. These 
doubtless, are imposed on the people to meet the grow- 


ing needs of an imperial state. They are Senabhaktam— 


contributions levied for the subsistence of the army 


( probably these taxes were levied in war times only ) 
Utsanga — this is a tax paid on the occasion of the birth 


ofa prince Dr. P. Banerjee rightly describes these taxes 
as forced benevolences.’ Parshva — royalties. Aupe” 


yanika — taxes in the form of presentations to be made 
to the king.’ 


As regards the rates of taxation: the land assess- 
ment is the traditional one-sixth of the produce which 


in extra-ordinary times usually is raised to one-fourth or 
one-third. ( Cf. HAGE AglraNeqTay ay aah aoesee 
arqeata Jatt Aqd a1 arta" 1). Besides these, there 
are other kinds of taxes on lands such as Bali. Pindakara, 
Kara ete. but the exact import of theseterms is not 29 
yot definitely established. As to the seale of duties on 
commodities we give the following table: 


ey 


1. P. 94. 
2. P. 243 HIATS would be a better reading, 
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1/6th — on fruits, flowers, grains, meat and fish?. 
1/15th or 1/10th — on linen goods, cotton-fabric. 
mercury, metal, sandlewood etc.* 


1/25th to 1/10th-on clothes, cotton, medicine, 
firewood, bamboos, skins, clay-pots, oils, wine, salt ete. ° 


Ip connection with merchandise it is to be pointed 
out that taxes are levied even on their sale and hence the 
sale of any commodity at the place of its production is 
strictly prohibited under penalty of law :— 

siayay a waa: 
aryl MIWMATIAy GAA! oto. * 


" Articles shall not be sold at the place of their pro- 
duction. A person purchasing any minerals or salable 
articles af the production-centres shall be fined 600 
Panas.”’ ' All the commodities, therefore, are taken to 
fhe market and put for salein fhe presence of royal 
officers who charge due taxes (S/ulkam) theron.’ The 
tax on all sales is 1/16, if measurable by a cubical 
standard, 1/20, if weighed and 1/10, if counted.® Thus, 
1 P. 112. 

2 P. 112, 
& FP. 113. 


4, P. 118. 
5. See pp. 109-111. 


6. Ssqani areas | fafrarmegqeraray | 
MITA AAS STAT: | 
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in its zeal as it were for amassing wealth, the state 
of Kautilya exhausts every possible source of taxation. 
‘No inconceivable resource,” as Prof. S.K. Sarkar, rightly 
remarks, has been untapped by the Mauryan empire’. 


This heavy and complex system of taxation which 
obtains in the state in question obviously shows that the 


king never consults his people whether in creating or 
enhancing the sources of taxation. There is no mach- 
inery like a popular assembly of today, through which he 
could manage to consult the public in shaping his fiscal 
policy. In fact, according to Kautilys, the people are to 
pay straight-way such taxes as are demanded of them by 


the king. Those who fail or avoid the proper payment 


of the imposts levied by the State, are in his opinion, 
liable to punishments of varying severity. This will be 
clear from the following instances :-— 


(i) ameqgen WH starnggd ag: | 
Ta fey Faas asreet Fa" 
FRE SLATES ATTA: le eereercescercoresseessrers 

CASTE: ATA SAT: | 
TANI: Tara: sara | 
SHEA arET gaa 








A 


1. P, 249. 
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“The subordinates of the collector-genera] may 
force peasants to raise the summer crops. Declaring 
that any injury to the crops through negligence (on the 
part of the cultivators ), would entail the fine of double 
the amount ( of the total price of the crops ), they shall 
make entries of (the quantity of seeds—afasez ) sown 
in the sowing season. When crops are ripe, they 
(7. e. the royal officers ) shall prevent them ( the culti- 
vators )from removing the standing crop......s0.«. WhoO- 
soever fakes away bis own grain shall pay a fine eight 
times the quantity of grain removed; and whoever steals 
the corn belonging to another person shall be liable to a 
fine 30 times the quantify stolen and provided the robber 
belongs to the same community; if he is an outsider 
he shall be put to death.”’ 

(ii) AQaaer areaay eeereee es | DURA: | arqTistteaT- 


om | afavfastioraer Gaeagaave: | 


(The officers) shall take one-fourth share of 
grains. They shall also exact one-half of ivory and 
skins of animals and punish with the first amercement 
those who trade in these commodities without obtaining 
the required licence from the State.” 

But thig does not mean that Kautilya favours the 
collection of arbitrary exactions on the part of the king. 





1. P. 243, 
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On the other hand, he advises him to prevent his 
deputies from indulging in the economic tyranny of the 
peoplee He says:— 


qeagqea fkquygiaaia a wate Hetale | a Aas 
HIMITSU aaa: Hela aaraera qelaaeg | 


‘An officer who collects double the usual amount of 
revenue eats into the vitality of the people. li he brings 
in the exactions for the king, he may be pardoned 
provided his offence is slight, if grave, he may be fined 
in proportion to his guilt.” In another place, be ask 


the king to protect the agriculturists from oppressive 


fines and taxations.? Again, he admonishes the 


sovereign to raise the emergency taxes ( Pranayah ) only 
once and never twice- | gaeq a te: sarey: |. According 
to him taxes should be imposed in proportion to the 
paying ability of the people so that they should not 


feel their pressure. This principle he enunciates in & 


very striking manner. He says :— 


TH TRATUARHS USAT SAN | 
AA LSTAAIA Tae TsTHAs | 








1. P. 68, 


2. USAW :o80- P, 48, 
3. P, 243. 
4, PB. 246, 
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“dust a8 fruits are gathered from a garden whenever 
they become ripe, in the same way revenue shall be 
collected from the people whenever it becomes ripe. 
Collection of revenue or of fruits, when unripe, shall 
never be carried on, lest their source may be injured, 
causing immense trouble’. It is significant to note in 
connection with this verse that it is purely based on the 
presumption that the right of taxation is solely vested 
in the king and the king alone. 


Thus though the citizens of the Kautiliyan State 
have no voice in the formation of rules pertaining to 
taxation, still the king is expected to save them from 


being unduly exploited. 


(tt) Right to enforce the public will:—Being a strong 
and centralised government; ( as is evident from the dea- 
cription in the Arthas’astra of a complicated and elaborate 
system of its administration), the Kautiliyan State never 
takes cognizance of the right of its citizens of direct or 
indirect participation in the management of the affairs 
of the State. All authority issues forth from the king 
and it is in his name that the whole administration is 
conducted by an all-engrossing’ bureaucracy. The 
king and hig council ( Mantriparis’at ), which, it will be 
recalled, does not in any way represent the public, are 
the final authority in all matters concerning the State. 
Both the capital and the countryside ( Janapada) are 
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direatly controlled by the king and practically no scope 
is left for the people to exercise any political rights. As 
fo the capital it is under the control of the Nagaraka or 
tha City Superintendent who, in his zeal for Democra- 
tism, bas been wrongly termed as ‘ Mayor’ by Prof. 
B. I. Sarkar. Under him are four Sthanikas or Divi- 
sional officers, each of whom is in charge of a quarter 
of the city. Under these officers, there are several 
Gopas or Sub-divisional officers whose duty it ia fo look 
to the affairs of families in groups of ten or fwenty or 


forty which are allotted fo them separately. (anreda- 


ANH Ant Paeaqa, | HSM fanfagd aeaicHst 
ar ly. 


The chief duty of the town officials ig to see that 
fraders and law-aviding citizens are undisturbed in their 
respective pursuits. They have to provide medical aid 
to the suffering, and keep watch on strangers either 
coming in or departing from thecity, They have to 
ansure the good ganitary condition of the city and take 
precautions against the accidents of fire. In addition to 
these duties they are expected to prevent the commission 
of crimes on the part of the inhabitants °. 


ST 


l, 





Pp. 65. The Political Institutions & the Theories of 
the Hindus: 


2. P. 143, 
3. See pp. 143-147, 
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From the above it will be seen tbat the administra- 
tion of the capital town is exclusively manned by the 
king through his servants. 


In this connection we cannot avoid making a few 
remarks as regards The Municipal Board’ of Pataliputra, 
the metropolis of Chandragupta, the account of which 
has been preserved to us by Megasthenes, the Greek 
ambassador at his court. The functions of the ‘Munici- 
pal Board’ as detailed by Megasthenes’ agree in the 
main with the duties which the Nagaraka and his sub- 
ordinates are called upon to discharge.” But curiously 
enough Kautilya makes no reference whatsoever to the 
existence of this constitutional body in charge of the 
affairs of the chief town of the State. It is probable 
that Megasthenes might bave interpreted in the language 





1. See ‘Megasthenes’, Me Crindle. Fragment 34, 


2, The chapter on ‘Nagarakapranidhi’ doubtlessly con- 
cerns itself with the administration of the capital of the 
State,and not with that of other cities existing therein. 
For, as we learn from the chapter on Durganivesha, it is 
in Durga where the king and his functionaries reside 
(See P, 55), and whai Kautilya refers as Nagara in Nagara- 


kapranidhi ( Cf WaedId ++ - vat Pada! P. 143) is 
none else than the Durga itself as itis evident from the 
sentence occurring immediately on the next page. 


(oy, Ua Giragari eatasParda. ) 
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of his own country the boby of town-officials headed by 
the Nagaraka as mentioned in the Arthas’astra, for it is 
almost impossible to conceive of an elected ‘Municipal 


Board’ as governing the capital of the State referred to 
in the Arthas’astra. 


Provinoial (Janapada) administration is modelled on 
the same lines as that of the capital. The Samaharia or 
the Collector-general is the head of the province under 
whom are the four Sthanikas each in charge of a quarter 
of the Janapada. Under these officials there are nume- 
rous Gopas (the village accountants) in charge of five or 
ten villages. These latter set up the village boundaries, 
keep the most detailed census of occupations, income, 


and expenditure of men and also watch the conduct of 
the subjects.! 


Turning our attention to the village- administration 
we find that at the head of the village, there is the 
Gramika or headman appointed no doubt by the State’. 





1, PP. 141-148 


2, This inference we base on the penal provision prescribed 
by Kautilya for Gramika failing in the proper discharge of his 


duties (Cf, AMABET ATAITEATIUTAN PCeaAASAAMA TH suse. 
P. 172). Had he been an officer of the village elected by the 
people there would have been no necessity for the state of sub- 
jecting him to penalties whenever he erred in his public duties 
and thus treating him as an officer for that would have been the 
concern of the people by whose will he was bound. 
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He is assisted by a band of village elders or the Grama- 
vridhah, there being no restriction as to their number. 
Such is probably the case because the number of members 
who form the (village) council varies according to tke 
rise and fall in the number of the elderly folk of the 
village. Every oldman of the village, excepting of 
course, such a one with objectionable career and spoilt re- 
putation, is, as the very term Gramavridhah suggests, by 
dint of his ripe age and mature wisdom, entitled to take 
active part in the general administration of his village. 
This is perhaps the reason why the shrewed author of 
the Arthas’astra refrains from giving any particular 
number as to the strength of this little autonomous body. 
It is thus, as Prof. Altekar rightly conjuctures! ‘an 
informal and non-elective’ council of the village elders 
through whicn the village communities exercise their 
rights or More approprietly discharge their duties to the 


State. 
The following are the social duties entrusted to the 


village-elders:— 
(i) To take charge of estates belonging to minors and 


the property of gcda. (WeR*4 TATE! FAZUEAAR 
CTA | SaReF A’ 1) —‘'The elders of the village 





1, P. i8 ‘History of village commuvities in Western India.’ 


2 P.4gandalso Cf. HUAI Falege Aqayy 


WAIST a eqqageraeatnag | sire ay | 
Ibid P. 161. 
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(ii) 


(iii) 


shall protect the property of minors till they 
attain majority. They shall also preserve the 
property of the (village) gods. ” 


To decide boundary-disputes { #alaale Bara ala - 
Tal: gy: 1) “Disputes concerning the boundary 


of fields shall be decided either by the elders of 
the neighbourhood or of the village.” 


To keep in good repairs temples, holy places, and 
other religious sites:— gpaquyetia acaeaaqat 
Fee RETA MA PaMsl a saga: |" In the 
absence of their masters, either the elders of the 
village or some charitable gentlemen shall repair 


the (dilapidated) embankments, wells, holy places: 
Chaityas, and the temples’’. 


These are all the public functions carried on by the 
village people with the assent of the Imperial State of 


the Arthas’ astra, 


The powers retained in the hands of 


the villagers, as we have just seen, are mainly those of 
trusteeship. They have no executive powers which are 





1. P, 169 also Of, Maas MAAeTAeaAra: | THAT 
RTA AT oto. P. 168, 
a. P. 171, 
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exercised by the village head-man‘ who is a nominee of 
the central government. 


The nature of the work with which the village 
elders are entrustea hardly warrant the inference that 
they enjoy or exercise any right’ of active participation 
in the affairs of the state. On the contrary it clearly 
indicates the fact that the central government ‘permits’ 
its villagers to discharge such duties as mentioned above 
partly oué of courtsey to them and partly with a purpose 
of facilitating its administration. So we may conclude by 
saying that neither in town nor in villages the public of 
the Kautilyan state claim for themselves any political 
right. 

(iv) Right over State-action (Defence and offence):— 
Asin internal affairs, the citizens of the State with which 
Kautilya is concerned, do not claim any voice in the 
management of its external matters such as waging war 
or concluding peace with the neighbouring states. The 
king alone is the ultimate authority in determining the 
exact course of policy to be adopted in accordance with 
the exigencies of time ana place with reference to foreign 
powers. Of course, in deciding the parsicular line of 

1. Heois Peete’ with magistarial powers as he can expal 


thieves, adulterers and oriminals from the village. Cf, MNA*EF 


grarcedauiwent fareqrazetc. P. 172, 
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action, the king, according to Kautilya, basa to consult 
his councillors for, he says, AAT: qatar: i=" All 
administrative measures are ( alwavs ) preceded by full 
deliberation” (with the council}. But these councillors, 
ag we have once said, are no more than royal servants 
whose continuation in office solely depends on his will. 

Tne king in his dealings with the neighbouring 
states, is to make use of sixfold expediencies in tune 
with the changing environments. Says Kautilya :— 


TUERISAAM: Gea | aiegehzared Agar! A aT ITT 


Te WAI aA sandia! gouisasaa ara AM 
EMeaIaa WW Azad Ba Gaara aes! 


“When inferior to his enemy the Vijigis’u may make 
peace; when growing in power he may declare war; when 
he thinks:- ‘I am not capable of crushing my enemy, 
nor the enemy is capable of crushing myself, then he may 
maintain neutrality; if possessed of all excellences he 
may march against his enemy; if deteriorating in strength 
be may seek shelter; and if he sees that any work is 
liable to be realised with the cooperation of others, he 
shall adopt double- dealing’. With the help of these 
expediencies the king of the Arthas‘Astra competes with 
bis rivals for self-aggrandisement and consolidation of 


his power. He enters the political arena with the full 
1, P. 963, 
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consciousness that he is the sole proprietor of his 
kingdom. This idea of proprietorship is discernible at 
every step in his dealings with the neighbouring states. 
This will be clear from the following examples:— 

(i) afe ar aaa — sgdasa ssa at a wage: 
MSTA ZAHA TT AAT TAHA aerate: 
faqaredt giaravaaaiaa al aealat Taqarqasg- 
fafa; qardisirediearet ar qt: asranaiqardae 
sfa; faudiaeateaat ar aera sateaqaiagiala 
fang (eae Teariasa, u 

“If a king thinks :— ‘my country is full of soldiers 
and corporations of fighting men and it possesses such 
(natural defensive ) positions, as mountains, forests, 
rivers, and forts with only one entrance, and can, 
therefore, easily repel the attack of my enemy, or, 
having taken position in an impregnable fortress on (my) 
frontier, [ can destroy the projections of my enemy, or 
owing to internal troubles and loss of energy, my enemy 
will early suffer from the destruction of his works; or, 
when my enemy is attacked by another king, I can 
induce hig subjects to immigrate into my country ’, then 
he may augment his own resources by keeping open 
hostility with such an enemy.’ 

i 
id FP, 265, 
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Gi) qeaaer at qa sea | aa ar Weaasararest HES 
rar — Cag Ug: aA Vea Sai 
Haase Ussae a qa” afar | 


“Or the Vijigishu may send his ambassador to his 
enemy who is likely to accept peace. Or, baving received 
the messenger of the enemy with wealth and due respect 
he may tell the latter, ‘* Here are the presents for ‘your) 
king. Thisis the gift to your queen and the prince 
from my queen and the prince ; 


myself and my kingdom 
are at your ( entire) disposal. ” 


Such instances, which are strewn all over the latter 
half of the work, clearly show, that, like the feudal 
chiefs of Hurope, the kings of the Arthas’Astra look 
upon their kingdoms as their own private estates. Hence 
it is that the citizens of the Kautiliyan State are com- 
pletely alienated from the enjoyment of any political 
right either in its internal administration or in its diplo- 
matic relations with other co-ordinate powers. 


The king of Kautilya exercises proprietory rights 


over his state because, he is, like the Machivellian 
prince, primarily a conqueror? or the vijigishu whose 
sole ambition is to establish his political influence. And 





Poe 250, 
4. Vide P. 408, 
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this object in the opinion of Kauitilya, is realised by 
making new acquisitions of territories, as he says,” :— 


caer: Waal Saarasqzaralac | 
aire: Taq aati 


‘A king skilled in the Science of polity gains 
political superiority when he acquires territories from 
such sorts of allies and enemies,’ All his external 
activities, therefore, are regulated and guided by the 
supreme material end of extending his own dominions, 
But in launching upon the policy of conquest he must 
be absolutely unfettered by any controlling agency in 
the state in adopting different courses of policy suitable 
to different conditions. And this is actually the case 
with the sovereign of the Arthas‘astra, for, as we have 
already stated, there is no higher authority than he in 
the whole realm. It is asa result of this most advanta- 
seous position that the conqueror- king adjusts of bis 
own accord the international relations with the varying 
environments to the complete subordination of the will 
of the people. In fact, he never takes cognisance of the 
public will. This will be abundantly clear to any student 
of the Arths’astra who can afford to take even & cursery 
lance over the sixth and seventh chapters of 
the book, 
ee 

Il. P, 295, 
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CHECKS. 
Dharma. 

The State as conceived by Kautilya is predominently 
an economic one. This is evident when he introduces 
a significant modification in the traditional list of the 
three ends of human existence, namely, Dharma, Artha, 
and Kama by giving a distinct precedence to Artha over 


Dharma. Thus he remarks :— af qa: Cares zara: I 
Tea Fa: Fa: WaTTTAENAA! | 


Wealth, righteousness, and enjoyment are the triad 


of wordly existence. Of these, it is better to secure that 


which is mantioned in the order of enumeration.” He 
makes this replacement because in his opinion © wealth 
is the basis of virtue and enjoyment :— auf qa: | 
This view he expresses in unequivocal terms in the 
earlier part of the Arthas’Astra when he declares :— 
® . e Ss fr 9 
Ay Us Ta: | aAAer fe assay’ t 
It is the wealth and wealth alone which is of supreme 


importance, since, virtue and enjoyment depend on wealth 


for their existence. ’’ This trend of Kautiliyan thought 


presents a direct contrast to that of the Dbarmas‘Aastra 
thinkers who regard Dharma to he the basis of all.? 


Mae. 361% » 
2. P. 12. 
3 


of. AUS: qeale: BIAISTHSH AT ; 
TRIMS G4 THT PTA: | 
Santi parvan, Ch, 123. 
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But this apparent subordination of Dharma to Artha 
as effacted by Kautilya does not at all mean that he 
belongs to the Charvaka school of philosophy which 
“ denounces religion, scoffs at laws and morals and hates 
ail discipline.’ For, unlike the Barhaspatyas, the ex- 
ponents of the hedonistic school, who ridicule the trayi? 
and describe it as a mere disguise for men of the world 
(Aqua fz TAT BlHaranas sia |p. 6}, he accepts it as 
one of the lores and recognises with great reverence the 
value of their teaching as being helpful for the mainten- 
anee of toe social order. ( of. Uq Tara aqua 
AerTaTt A TINEA TATA TaNs: | P. 7). 

Besides, like the authors of the Dharmas’astras, he 
upholds the system of four divisions and four orders and 
repeatedly enjoins upon the king to keep them intact.” 
He also regards she vedic religion with due respect and 
this is evident when he allows some gratuitous gifts to 
the priest-hood ( Cf. SIO MCC Pi AAAS 
queer etc. p. 46), and grants immunity from toll 
duties to all religious and sacrificial requisites. ( Cf. 
Saiesaeaaaaqaitas AMPA” ete p. 111)*. But what 
1. Of. ayy AqeT BAT AVS TATA: | 

weigH ale Wosarat 4: FTAA 
(S. Sangraha) 





2. Cf. P 9; P.150; P. 40%. 
Many of the above guctations 1 owe to Mr. Mugali’s 
P@per on the ‘ Three main aspeots of the Arthas'astra '’. 
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is most significant of all is that he believes in the efficacy 


of Dharma or righteousness. In his opinion, one of the 


excellences of the treasury ( Kos'asampat ) of the State 
ig that it should be hoarded by * just means’ ( aaana: 
p. 258). Again, according to Kautilya, a king who 
attacks the rear of another king who has marched 
against a virtuous king gains advantage, for’’, says he, 
‘one who persecutes the virtuous king incurs the dig- 
pleasure of his own people and also those of others.’ But 
the Brahmana in Kautilya rises to his highest when he 
refutes the argument of his wordly-minded preceptor 
who bolds that treaty based on security (Pratibhuhu) or 
hostage (Pratigraho va) is permanent, whereas, that which 
is based on truth or oath is quite the reverse. To this 
Kautilya replies, © it is not so. Peace concluded on the 
basis of honesty or oath is immutable both in this and 
the next world. But what is made on a hostage or 
security is lasting in this world only because it depends 
upon the power of the person, who stands as a security 
or a hostage” :-—afa Slieeq: | Gea ay aqat ar qwre a 


Eqaceale4: | Sela wa Maas Alawar ar aera.” | 


—hh 


SaeEEEEREEReeee 


1, Lae 302, 


2, P. 813. For the interpretation, of this passage see 
p. 70 of '‘ The Studies in the Arthas’Astra’’ — Published 


by the Sanskrit Literary Association of the Karnatak 
College, Dharwar, in 1929, 
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This passage clearly shows that he believes in the 
existence of 2 brighter world and a higher law. Suen 
extracts baar eloquent testimony to the fact that unlike 
the hedonists, the author of the Arthas’Astra fully reco- 
gnises the excellence of moral law or righteousness, 


But though he believes in Dharma he is not go 
much concerned with it. Asan ardent upholder of the 
tenets of the Arthas’astra, be wants to impress upon 
the king the supreme importance of Artha in this world. 
‘* All undertakings,” be says, “depend upon finance. 
Hence one shall first of all see to the treasury” (P. 66.). 
This attitude of Kautilys towards Dharma is indicative 
of the fact that af his time the institution of the State in 
India was slowly emerging from the theological stage. 


Identity of Interests. 


Artha being thus the one aaternenble factor in the 
life of the Kautiliyan king, it is in the fitness of things 
that all bis efforts should be directed towards its acqui- 
sition mainly by making ever fresh conquests. But the 
Only thing conducive to the fruitful adoption of the 
Policy of conquest and extension is the stability of his 
Own government which on its part solely depends upon 
fhe goodwill and loyalty of his subjects. This, however, 
is only secured when the sovereign identifies his own 
interests with those of his people and hence it is that 
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Kautilya, shrewed that he is, expressly advises him to 


look upon the interests of his subjects as his own in this 
famous couplet:— 


GWA TA Us: WHat Aihedsieag | 
ararsd fa wa: saat g fa Raa’ vu 


‘The happiness of his people is the happiness of 


the king, their sorrow is his sorrow. It is the welfare 


of his subjects and rot of his own that will secure his 


happiness”. Especially in regard to the newly conquered 


people, the adoption of this poliey is the strongest shield 


against despotism. It is, therefore, that under such 


circumstances, Kautilya instructs the king to be one 
with the conquered people by respecting their established 
institutions, customs, dress and language, and by showing 


his faith in their religious pursuits. ( Cy. TEHRGAMAlS- 
TAMAAAMesd | Weqagarsaafagg wrehas- 
qa’): The foremost thing for the monarch intending to 
secure the allegiance of his people, to dois not to give 








1. P.39. ee 


2, P. 409, It is needless to remind that this is nothing but 
one of the typical Kautiliyan expediencies. It is noteworthy thas 
Machiavelli gives almost the same advice to his prince for the 


preservation of Dominion and stability of his government, 


See Dunning pp. 215-217, 
— Political Theories. Vol. I* 
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rise 60 such factors as would tend to their degeneration, 
greed, and disaffection’. 


The second and perhaps the most important factor 
that would contribute to the successful maintenance of 
his home-administration and also to bis personal safety 
is the character of the king himself. A monarch who ig 
a rakes or a libertive often expedites his own destruction. 
The loose character of the prince is surely detrimental 
7 And hence in the 
Opinion of Kavtlya, a king even though having an only 
son, had better not enthrone him, if he is of objection- 
able character. (Cf. 4 Et quale usa eqra® 1) 
When the question arises asto whether the Viyigis’u 
should march against an assailable enemy of righteous 
character ( Nyayavritti ) under great odds or the one of a 
vicious nature, then, according to Kautilya, it would be 
more advantageous to march against tbe latter as he 
gays, the subjects of a virtuous enemy involved in 
worse troubles, will belp him when attacked, whereas, of 


to the preservation of his kingdom. 





1. qereadat syeaiawaaeaiia Aeneas. p. a7, 
Kautilya gives a very realistic description of the manifold 
causes of national discontent which would beas true today as 
they were in the days of the author, vide, p. 276. 


2. This point Kautilya illustrates by taking various 
examples, both Pauranic and historical vide pp. 11-12. 


8. P. 35. 
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one with dissipated character (though) under less troubles, 
will be indifferent (and will cause hig ruin), for, disaffected 
people can annihilate even a strong monarch.” —a]Jgeaaat 
aqyaaingash AHA Sqngied | eqeqaATAaaaa Tae I 
farm aaarqacaieaziea 1 It is, therefore, that Kautilya 


lays great emphasis on the moral and cultural attain- 


ments of the king. Perhaps from the nature and scope 


of the course of training® which the author of the Artha- 
sastra chalks out for the prince to undergo, it seems 
that more than anything else, he wants his monarch to 


become the most highly cultured and educated man in 
the whole of his realm. ‘To conclude then the influence 
of Dharma, though feeble in its intensity as compared to 


its away in the days of the Dharmas’astras, the identity 
of interests, and the highly refined character of the king 
both of which largely spring from the instinct of self 


preservation, are mainly responsible in restraining the 


Kautiliyan prince from abusing absolute sovereignty 
with which he is supposed to be invested. 





ett. 
1, P.75, 2 Vide pp. 54-59 of the essay, 
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Civil liberty, the fundamental requisite of democracy—It’s 
total absence in the political philosophy of Kautilya — The 
Kautiliyan conception of monarchy and its complete identity 
with that of the Dharmasastras—Kautilya primarily a practical 
philosopher of the State—Conrt-polioy of the Maurya emperor 
with regard to conquered States—-The Samghas—Chandragupta, 
a worthy disciple of his master. 


In the preceding chapter we critically analysed the 
contents of the Arthas’astra and collected all the materi- 
alg necessary to ascertain whether the State of Kautilya 
had at all any elements of modern democracy, namely, 
civil liberty and the right of the public to enforce their 
will on the State. These, if is needless to observe, con- 
stitute the very essence of democracy in the real sense of 
the term. Civil Liberty means the right of the publio to 
eall in question every despotic action on the part of the 
fovernment, and the right fo enforce the public will on 
the executive means popular contro], whethere direct or 
indirect, over the general administration of the State. 
These follow as the two corollaries from the theory of 
the subordination of the executive to the general will or 
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the State in the abstract. So the most essential requisite 
of democrary is that the State should be both distinct 
from and above the government which sbould only serve 
as a medium to execute its orders. But from the critical 
examination of the Arthas’astra we find that no such 
difference ever existed between the executive and the 
State. It was the king himself who was regarded as 
being identical with the State and as such there was no 
higher human authority who could control him. This 
shows that there was no general will apart from the wil 
of the sovereign. As to the various high functionaries 
of the State, they were in no way bound by the will of 
the people. They were merely the servants of the king’s 
own choice and consequently derived no power indepen- 
dently of him, The conception of the king being the 
ultimate authority in the State owed its origin to the 
instinct of proprietorship with regard to the kingdom 
over which he ruled. So with regard to the nature of 
the Kautiliyan monarchy we arrive at the following con- 
clusions :— p 
(<4). “That the king was not at all subservient to 
the will of the people. 
(iz). That the state and the executive were one 
and the same. 
(iat). Thatif the rule of the Kautilyian king was 
benevolent if was due to a 


Sense of 
Dharma and the instinct of self-preservation, 
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and not to any constitutional limitations on 
his sorvereignty. 


According to Kautilya, therefore, the idea of the 
State is firstly, that kingship should be identical with 
the State, and secondly that the king should enjoy 
absolute powers. But this idea of the State exactly 
coincides with the one of the Dharmas‘astras which we 
have noted in the course of our discussion over the 
nature of Hindu monarchy. From this it appears chat 
though the work under discussion is primarily a manual 
of practical politics, and as such never occupies itself 
with the problems of political philosophy, yet, Kautilya 
takes the political philosophy of the Dharmas‘Astras and 
the Mahabharata for granted and treats of the practical 
administration of the State to suit the growing needs of 
a newly born empire. In fact, the philosophy of Kautilya 
is not primarily a philosophy of the State but that of its 
practical administration. The following remarks of 
Dunning-~«de in connection with the philosophy of 
Machiavelli may be said to describe the Kautiliyan 
philosophy. “ His philosophy, ’ 
professor, is a study of the art of government, rather 
than a theory of the Statie...... .-..H6 is interested in the 
establishment and operation of the machinery of govt.— 


> observes the learned 


in the forces through which governmental power is 
generated and applied.’”” 





le P. 298. Political Theories. Vol. I. 
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The fact the Kautilya was the prime-minister of the 
Emperor Chandragupta and also the fact, that the admi- 
nistrative machinery described in that book of the 
Arthas’astra entitled ‘Adhyaks’prach&ra ", resembles one 
whose glimpse we obtain, from the partial observations 
of Megasthenes', who was himself an eye witness to the 
court life of the first Indian Emperor, establishes that 
the Arthas’astra of Kautilya treats of the administration 
and the state-policy of his kingdom. Unlike the Roman 


Empire, the Mauryan Empire seems to have been mainly 


constituted of autonomous State. This appears most 


probable from the following advice which Kautilya gives 


to the conqueror with regard to his attitude towards 
the conquered king who is killed in action. Says 
Kautilya :— 


‘ aa aaey WlaRerqaaaaesa | Zeqracypey ag 
TAY carta | paren AAA TT USF CaN | wareqqvai- 
Tat: Gataraadd | qeqsrarear sa ay ylaReryA- 
AAUAHANI, ACSA Wesnnraraiiagd? | 
‘He should not covet the lands, wealth, sons and 
wives of the king slain (by him); on the contrary he 
should install in his own estatate any scion of his family. 
He should invest with sovereignty the heir-apparent of 
l. Vide pp. 85-42 of the introductory essay of Prof, 
ao Mukherjee to N. N. Law’s Ancient Hindu Polity 
ol, I, 
t Ls ola. 
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the king who has died working ( either for or against the 
conqueror ); all conquered kings if thus treated loyally 
follow the sons and grandsons of the conqueror. Who- 
ever on the other hand, covets the lands, wealth, sons 
and wives of the king whom he has either slain or im- 


prisoned, provokes the Circle of states and ( thus ) causes 
it to take up arms against him.” 


This policy of conciliation recommended by Kautilya 
and hence surely adopted by his master-disciple with 
reference to the subdued kings clearly indicates that 
Chandragupta was not so much after conquering the 
territories and thus bringing them, like the Roman 
Emperors, under his direct control, as he was after 
establishing and consolidating his political suzereignty 
on all sides of Magadha—probably the area of his 
personal rule. He was probably satisfied with receiving 
regular annuities from the various conquered powers but 


seems not to have tampered with their internal admini- 
stration. 


[ As for these states, if must be said that they were 
all monarchical states. As to the Samghas whose 
acquisition on the part of the king Kautilya values so 
much}, they must not have been States” in the real 
S98nse of the word. From the Arthas’astra they seem to 
have been only corporations or clan-governments just of 
the type of the primitive social institutions of the Vedic 


1. Qyapy QS (HASBIAAIAAas | «=p. 378, 
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Aryans having no specific territory of their own.* The 
Samghas, appear to have been nothing more than 
mereenery guilds of warriors (only comparable to the 
Pindaries of later days ), making their living either on 


trade and agriculture or on the profession for which they 


were naturally fit. The Samghmukbyas referred to in 


the Arthas’Aastra could be none else than the leaders of 
such corporate bodies. | 

Chandragupta could not help following this sort of 
‘non-aggressive’ policy with regard to the several states 
by which he was surrounded, in view of the slippery 
condition of the times in which he lived and also in view 
of the fact that he had to achieve the formidable task of 
establishing his sway on the minds of the people, when 


he, as an usurper, had ousted the Nanda dynasty rich 


with traditions. Hence we may safely infer that the 


personal reign of Chandragupta. might not have been so 
oppressive to hia subjects of Magadha in general, and of 
Pataliputra in particular, in the midst of whom the 
emperor lived and moved, and with whose interests, 


as a worthy follower of the Kautiliyan philosophy, he 
identified his own. 


THE END 





1. Sofaras the Arthas‘astra is concerned, the Samghas 
are not mentioned either as holding territories or wielding 
political authority. 


2, GSHAATS- +++ ROSA AVAVASITH AAS p. ozo, 
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